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YOST Typewriter. 


THE 








{Learnt more quickly, 
Prints better, 

| Writes faster, 
Lasts longer, 
Needs less repairs 
than any other 
Typewriter on 
the market. 


Any width of margin, 


AN INK SUPPLY - 
GUARANTEED TO 


Catalogue post free, 








Light carriage, 
Infallible pointer, 





LAST SIX MONTHS. 


The YOST Typewriter Company, Ltd. 
50 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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Spacings, 
Beautiful 
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EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 





THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 


39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 


Price 


HG Gs. Od. 








A Perfect Home Entertainer, 
AN INVALUABLE ASSISTANT IN LETTER-WRITING, 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


Can be seen at the Showrooms. Illustrated information on application. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL AFRICAN BANKING | THE BANK oF AFRICA, 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OrrFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Aaguins Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chair man of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BrancHEs 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff- Reinet, Grah own, Jc h b g, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 











Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts 
Subscribed Capital—£1,57s,000, in 84,000" Shares fi 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £345,000, 

ag Office: 1 ance ——° London, E.C, 

RANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, 

Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kisberley ei 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizal 
Saemewe, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
er ag Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Arse 
Beira, ng Marques. ‘ 

Boarp or Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Rsq” 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, -; A. A. Fraser, Esq.} 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. Fon , Esq. , 

General Manager (Resident at Cape ‘Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application, 





ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 


Subscribed Capital ......cseesseseeee ++ £1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital .....++++ see cececeees ° 539,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors......+. 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer, 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 


Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 il £513 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 


(5,951 mzles), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 


3} DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


MAFEKING, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


| PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as requir2d. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traflic 
Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 


26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
THOROUGH TRAINING FOR COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Full information from the Director at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, S.W. 
(opposite the Athenaeum Club). NEXT TERM commences May 16. 





—_—_— 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840). —Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ;. 6th in to Sandhurst, 
goth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the ‘* Britannia " ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford.—Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 
Street, 





S!: MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 
122 and 124 St. James's Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 


Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING, 





Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 





MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. These 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 





T° the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, OFFICERS; 

&c.—Half Fees (so gs.) accepted to fill ONE or TWO VACANCIES in superior 
Finishing Home School for Gentlemen's Daughters, Kensington ; best professors ; special 
advantages for languages, music and art, tennis, &c.—A. B. C., Relfe, Stationers, 
6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 





HARROW VIEW SCHOOL, EALING.—PREPARATION 

for Marlborough and other Public Schools ; very healthy locality ; cricket, tennis, 
swimming. Summer Term began May 1.—Headmaster, E. W. M. Meeres, M.A. 
(Marlborough and New College, Oxford). 





DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. Term began May 5. For 

rospectus, &c., apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MALuinson, M.A., Hills- 
ro, West Dulwich, S.E. 





THE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President.—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the Fatherless 
Daughters of Clergymen and Officers (Naval, Military, and Civil Service) will take 
place in June. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary Lapy JEunr, 79 
Harley Street, W. ; or from the Lavy Principat, at the College, and must be sent in 
not later than May 29. 





MISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects : Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Assoc, of Uni- 
versity Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 











Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 


Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants, 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


caade has gold and other minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
f eries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
or settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 


‘ amphet, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
oe ers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
7 on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 

» SW, 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 





SOUTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM AND 
DOVER RAILWAYS, 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS. 








| 
WHIT SUNDAY | WHIT MONDAY 
Charing Cross, 


Cannon Street, London Bridge, | ames i 
| 
| 














and New Cross to p Return . | Return 

Train Fares, | Train | Fares, 

| 3rd Class | 3rd Class 

am | a.m. 

ASHFORD .. cccccocccovccocces | 7 50 | 3/- 717 3,6 
ALDERSHOT .....ccccccesece (7 20& 20 15) 3/- 70& 9 28; 3/- 
CANTERBURY ..cccscecccees | 755 4/- 5 5/-7 
CAL, cccccccccecccccccesseses 755 4/- | 75 5/-t 
DOVER 2. .ccces ceccccccccccce #9 0 4/- 7 10 s/-¢ 
FOLKESTONE ....ccccces oes %9 0 4/- } 7 10 5/-t 
GRAVESEND ........eeeeeee0 | Any Train 1/6 | Any Train 1/6 
HASTINGS ........ ee -- -- | 820 s/-¢ 
HIYTHE  .ccccccccecccccccces oe *9 0 3/- | 9710 4° 
MARGATE -<.ccccecccccccceece 755 4/- 7 5 5/-t 
RAMSGATE ..cccccccccccccces 755 4! 75 s/-t 
SANDGATE ..... Sekuencaae oak Sete 3/" | 7 10 4l- 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS........ - _ | 810 4/- 
WALMER occcccccccccccccsoce 755 4/- | 75 | 5/-+ 








* From Charing Cross and Cannon Street. 
+ 4/- from NEW CROSS. 
¢t Waterloo 9.19 and Cannon Street 9.25 a.m., changing at London Bridge. The 
Aldershot Excursions do not call at New Cross. 
SPECIAL TRAINS for HAYES, BLACKHEATH, GREENWICH, 
GRAVESEND (for ROSHERVILLE GARDENS), &c. 


CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS. 





WHIT SUNDAY | WHIT MONDAY 


Victoria, Holborn, | 
St. Paul’s, &c., | 





to Return | | 





Return 
Train | Fares, | Train Fares, 
3rd Class | 3rd Class 
; am {| | a. m. 
CANTERBURY éccccccscccces 8 25 4/- 7 0 s/- 
RE) ee re 8 25 4° 7 0 5/- 
peal 8 as ae |. 97.0 si 
CRAVE SEID scccccescccceccs Any Train 16 ‘| Any Train 16 
*HASTINGS ........ paalgeddce — — | oe s/- 
HERNE BAY ........c0cs00-- 8 o 3- | 80 36 
MARGATE . 8 o | 4/- 8 o 5/- 
IN 3 errr 8 o | 4/- | 8 o 5/- 
SHEERINRSS s0cccccocccccces 9 10 2'6 | 955 2,6 
*TUNBRIDGE WELLS ...... _ - | @8 ps 
WEA 5:06 sk 6ceeeeeerccnce 8 25 4/- | 7 0 5: 
WHITSTABLE cccccccccesece | 8 o 3/" | 8 0 3/6 





* From VICTORIA (CHATHAM & DOVER) only. 


CRYSTAL PALACE (HIGH LEVEL STATION).—On 

BANK HOLIDAY frequent Special and Ordinary Trains will run to and from 
HOLBORN, VICTORIA, LUDGATE HILL, ST. PAUL'S, and _ intermediate 
Stations, and the CRYSTAL PALACE. Return Fare, 1s. 6d. 3rd Class, including 
admission. 





SPECIAL NOTE.—The USUAL EXTENSION of TIME for CERTAIN 
Return Tickets WILL BE ALLOWED. 


WHITSUNTIDE ON THE CONTINENT. 








ist Class 2nd Class 3rd Class 
























Special Cheap Tickets to | Available for 
ee — 
RRIST A 60 cccccccece i | 8 days 37/r | 25/6 — 
ARNHEIM... cccscccccccccccces 8 days | 38/2 26/5 - 
A eo ee Fri. to Wed. 30/- | 25/ 17/10 
Do re <a Sat. to Mon. ai/- | — 12,6 
BOULOGNE... ccssccccces see | Whit Monday ~s |} — | 
BRUSSELS (via Calais) ....++. 8 days 47/6 | 33/5 | 22/2 
BRUSSELS (via Ostend) ..... ‘ 8 days 37/5 | 268 19/1r 
Fri. to Wed. 31/- | 26/- 20/- 
AL, Sat. to Mon. 22/- | _ 136 
CALAIS. sccsicvesss hundeaveeke . | Whit Monday m/e | — 100 
yh oo a Fri. to Tues. 25° | 4177 _ 
HAGUE, The ce scccccceccsccese 8 days 33/10 | 23/5 _ 
STEND.... 8 days 28/3 199 — 
PARIS . 14 days 58/4 | 37/6 30/- 
ROTTERDA) 8 days 31/10 | 219 — 
UTRECHT.. 8 days 36/7 | 254 | — 











Continental Services as usual. 


For full particulars of Trains by which the above Tickets will be issued, London 
Departure Stations, Return Times, Alterations in Train Services, &c., see Bills and 


Holiday Programme. 
ALFRED WILLIS, General Manager. 
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__-MR. MURRAY ANNOUNCES 
LESSER DESTINIES. A Novel by Samuel Gordon, 


Author of ‘A Handful of Exotics,” “ In Years of Transition,” &c, Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready on Monday, 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


SECOND THOUSAND IN THE PRESS. 


A BOY IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. The Services, 


Adventures, and Experiences of ROBERT BLAKENEY, Subaltern in the 28th Regiment. An Autobiography. Edited by 
JULIAN STURGIS. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


‘“‘ For the rest, this autobiography not only justifies Mr. Julian Sturgis's pious editing, but deserves far more than he 
claims for it. Amid the crowd of biographies and autobiographies, it has what Sir Joshua with a snap of finger and thumb called 
‘THAT.’ ”"—A, T. Q. C., in the SPEAKER. 


‘ 
‘THE WIND ON THE HEATH.” 
The Authorised and Complete Edition of GEORGE BORROW’S Works. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. | | THE GIPSIES OF SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. ROMANY RYE. WILD WALES. 
‘“‘ We are all so jaded, so blasé nowadays, that to dip into Borrow's pages is to get off the beaten track at once, tp 
become human beings who can feel with Jasper Petulengro, ‘ There's the wind on the heath, brother,’ and who can live and 
breathe and forget for a moment the enslaving routine and monotony of modern life.",—WEEKLY SUN. 


BORROW’S LIFE BY DR. KNAPP, just published, is at 


all the Libraries. 2 vols. 32s. ew 
OUR HIDDEN ENEMIES—AND FRIENDS. 
BACTERIA. Especially as they are related to the Economy of 


Nature, to Industrial Processes, and to the Public Healthh By GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D., F.R.S., D.P.H., Demonstrator of 
Bacteriology in King’s College, London. With fifteen Microphotographs of actual Organisms taken expressly for this work by Dr. 
SPITTA, nine kindly lent by the Scientific Press, Ltd., and over seventy other Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. * 


C.P.R. SERVICES, CASTLE LINE. UNION LINE. 


CAPE AND MATAL MAILS. | OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 


NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, } Monthly | SEOUTH Arnie af Soe be —{ FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
FIJI and HAWAII. from Vancouver. | A.—The CA’ .COMPANY’S : ‘ele ‘eae ney 
| STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, | East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), } Three-Weekly | a every Friday, and sail from Southampton every| St, Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. from Vancouver. AY. 





























: 2 South- | DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Tickets (15 routes). | opemnnnnn CASTLE London. —_ampton. | EVERY SATURDAY 
f : 
(via Canaries and St. Helena).. May 19 May | MEXICAN ees via Madeira... May 20 


| NORHAM CASTLE ia Li - Madei 
CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS, | (via Madeira) ....... oocceceee May 26 May 27 TROJAN om Lisbon & Madeira 
| ARUNDEL CASTLE to Beira (Wed.) May 24 

ee OS June 2 June 3}GUELPH «. Via Teneriffe... May 27 
*LISMORE CASTLE 


. aN" - i |MOOR ... «. via Madeira... June 3 
-WN ° (via Lisbon, Mad & C s 8 
Endless Variety: NIAGARA; The GREAT DUNVEGAN CASTLE ae jy = Jum GAUL ... ee via Teneriffe... June 10 


r > ; 
mappenmaniy PRAIRIES; ROCKY OUP EARED: AVONDALE basics seeeeveeee June 9 Junero| BRITON ees via Madeira a June 17 
BANFF HOT SPRINGS; HUNTING and) (via Canaries and St. Helena) June16 = June 17| Return Tickets issued to all ports. 


FISHING RESORTS. * For Mauritius and Beira. ‘ : eee oe 
IS Daten Midahs Sar a” ‘Waste, Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 


: “ " to Southampton. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to : ’ : 
For through fares and free pamphlets apply Southampton. Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch 

9 Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur| Street, E.C. | "Teest, 6... oak Geutk dian tone 
Street, London, S.W. | West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. | 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





} 
| 
{ 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited,| GAVE HALF your BUTCHER'S BILLS| FPPs's COCOA. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA! - ger’ deitvcred, “ernie cache ee atieery. Onlecs 


ree delivered. Terms, cash on delivery. Orders 
| posted before 5 p.m. delivered next day everywhere. 





The most nutritious. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 








Lancton GRANGE .. 9,200 | RirPINGHAM GRANGE 0,200) LAMB.—Hind Quarters, 9 Ib., 8d.; Fore Quarters, 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross .. 7,300 9 lb., 64d. 

These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- | R 


Tons. | Ss. 
teat Gaapes ++ 3750 | Rescue scone 2 6,000 | MUTTON.—Loins and Saddles, 64d. ; Shoulders, 6d. | PPS’S COCOA. 
VINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400) eas sl fee ing. 
Urmston GRANGE .- sgco | BEACON GRANGE .. 6ioo| MUTTON.—Legs, 8d. ; Necks, sd. | Grateful and comforting 
| 


Fess COCOA. 


BEEF.—Topside, 7}d.; Silverside, 7d.; Sirloin and For breakfast and supper. 




















—_ sey = — improvements, including smoking ibs, 8}d. 
room, Baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham-| BEEF.—Suet, 4d. ; Gravy Beef, 4d. ; Brisket, 43d. 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and saneveeme : é : - i “ . PPS’S COCOA. 
amidships. _ BEEF.—Rumpsteak, 11d. ; Beefsteak, 8d. ; Salt Silver- With natural flavour only. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices side, 7d. e s 
of the Company, | VEAL and PORK.—Equally low prices. 
148 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. | asia COCOA. 
14 ater Street, Liverpool. aaa sty ’ 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow, The most nutritious 
337 a Sone , m THE ENCLISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario, ¢ 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, LIMITED, aig S COCOA. forti 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. | 6 HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. Grateful and comforting. 
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Post free within United Kingdom... 015 0 © 7 6 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 0 ©O 9 O 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£53 Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 105., 
Narrow Column, 7s. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 
Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 
Advertisements should be received not later than Friday morning. 
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NOTES 


THE TRIO 


Ceraceous Artist. ‘‘ Here you have a lovely portrait 
group, representing the leaders of the Liberal party— 
namely, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Rosebery, 
and Sir William Harcourt.” 

VIsITOR (musingly). ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and—another !” 


At last a definite date has been fixed for the rehearing 
of the Dreyfus trial On Wednesday it was Officially 
announced that the public sittings of the United Chambers 
of the Court of Cassation are to begin on Monday, the 
29th inst. Four or five days are spoken of as the probable 
duration of the hearing. On the first day M. Ballot- 
Beaupré will read his Report on Madame Dreyfus’ demand 
for the revision of her husband’s trial; on the 30th 
M. Manau, the Procureur-General, will deliver his speech 
for the prosecution. Maitre Mornard will reply on the 
following day, and, if possible, the verdict will be delivered 
on the 1st of June. The 29th of May is also fixed for the 
appearance of Messrs. Déroulede and Marcel Habert 
before the Paris Assize Court, and it is to be hoped that 
the double event will lead to no disturbance of the public 
peace. The Figaro, not content with its exploits up to 
date, will in the interval enter upon a dispassionate study 
of the Dreyfus case, based on the depositions and revela- 
tions supplied by the inquiry. This rehearsal, it some- 
what pertinently remarks, will give its readers ‘an 
Opportunity of judging the case before the trial begins.” 
The Figaro seems alone among Parisian journals in 
Possessing convictions and the courage to enforce them. 


Tue School of Tropical Medicine was formally launched 
on Wednesday by that most sacred of British rites, a 
public dinner. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was an admirable 
Presentation of the vital importance to Empire of that 
key to the tropics, a knowledge of tropical diseases—a 
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knowledge sufficient not merely to cure, but to prevent. 
These diseases are the real foes of white civilisation. 
Lord Lansdowne did not exaggerate when he said that 
they kill six times as many as the jezail, the kris, or the 
assegai; and in Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase they threaten 
to undermine ‘‘the props of our Empire ”—the endless 
tribute of our bravest and our best which year after year 
pours itself into the jungle, the forest, the rice-swamp. 
Possess ourselves of this key, and the problem of white 
colonisation of the tropics becomes at once one of the 
possibilities of the future. Skilled investigators have 
already been appointed, not only in the proposed London 
School, but the Liverpool School, where, as Lord Lister 
said last week in opening it, in a tone of positive 
enthusiasm, there is a ‘‘ full supply of diseases,” and several 
of the great general medical schools are carefully training 
physicians in tropical medicine. A Colonial Nursery 
Association is preparing a corps of nurses to match— 
everything in fact points not merely to the importance, 
but to the hopefulness of the problem. 


Tue one rift in the lute was so skilfully varnished over 
at Wednesday’s festivities that it seems almost ungracious 
to refer to it. But the Press has a duty not merely to 
‘fcry aloud,” but equally to ‘‘spare not.” Our first 
pukka Colonial Secretary declared that so manifest were 
the advantages of the scheme that even the thin official 
manner of the Foreign Office, the India Office, the Colonial 
Office had been melted into cordiality by it. But he did 
not specify the metallic equivalent of that meeting. Here 
is a scheme of admittedly highest Imperial importance, of 
magnitude so vast that we can but dimly grasp it as yet— 
and the richest Government on earth proposes to endow it 
with £ 3,500, and £1,000 a year in fees of students, covering 
one-fifth of the preliminary expense and one-third of the 
yearly expenditure. This is a little too much like golden 
enthusiasm and copper contributions, and raises unpleasant 
recollections of a certain All-British Cable scheme. 


Peros!t has been produced (writes our musical 
critic), and Perosi has fallen flat. That is the brutal truth 
concerning the works which have been heard at Queen’s 
Hall this week. There is no particular ground for surprise 
at the result; it was generally anticipated. But it is 
none the less a disappointment to those good souls who 
had fondly hoped that Italy had at length produced that 
musical Messiah whose coming has now been awaited so 
long. This is not, however, to deny the merits of these 
Perosi oratorios, judged from the standpoint of the church 
for which they were written. Apart altogether from the 
differing standards of musical taste which prevail north 
and south of the Alps, it is easy enough to understand 
that a work which, performed in church or cathedral, 
enlists on its side all the devotional fervour of an 
impressionable southern race—little as there is of the 
typically southern about Perosi’s music—stands on a 
different footing altogether produced on musical grounds 
alone in a British concert-room. Some works of the 
same class have proved strong enough to withstand the 
test, of course—the ‘‘ Passions” of Bach, the ‘‘ Requiem” 
of Mozart, the ‘‘German Requiem” of Brahms. But 
Perosi’s oratorios are not of their order. Yet, to be just, 
they do contain merits of a sort. Their form may be 
unsatisfactory, their musical development poor, and their 
other deficiencies many ; but they have their pleasing and 
even impressive moments not a few: they are well 
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written for the voice, their orchestration is frequently 
happy and effective. Also, it must be remembered, they 
are the work of a composer still very young. Let him 
cast his unquestionable talents in a happier mould, and 
the critical world may yet have occasion to rejoice. 


Tue exhibition of the International artists at Knights- 
bridge is again quite the most profitable of the season’s 
picture shows. If this society will only persist and main- 
tain its present level of excellence, its promoters will have 
rendered the public a real service. With a decadent New 
Gallery and an Academy that belies its name and purpose, 
the new society fills a much-needed vacancy. The public 
will have to get used to it, a matter requiring time and 
money no doubt, but in the long run inevitable. At 
Knightsbridge one may obtain a comprehensive view of 
the live art of to-day, which is more than can be even 
suggested of any other exhibition now open. And, what 
is of more importance, the new society extends its 
hospitality not only to pictures in gilt frames, and statuary, 
but the allied arts of etching, engraving, working in pre- 
cious metals, and pen-and-ink draughtsmanship, wherein 
some of our finest craftsmen have found their vocation, 
are here represented as nowhere else in England. We 
are no advocates of capricious and disordered rebellion, 
but till the Academy can arrange as catholic and com- 
prehensive, as perfectly arranged and selected an exhibition 
as that now open at Knightsbridge, we shall not hesitate 
to deplore its ineptitude. 


GALLERIES and floor of the House of Commons were 
crowded on Wednesday afternoon—a striking evidence 
of the potent interest of the Church crisis. The occasion 
was the second-reading debate of the Church Discipline 
Bill of Mr. C. M‘Arthur, of fame in Liverpool commercial 
circles, by which it was sought to abolish the Bishops’ 
veto on prosecutions, substitute deprivation for imprison- 
ment, and declare many practices to be definitely illegal. 
As the result of five hours or so of discussion, the Bill was 
defeated by 310 votes to 156, and the House was pledged, 
by the unanimous acceptance of the Attorney-General’s 
amendment, to legislate should the Bishops not speedily 
bring their recalcitrant clergy within the law. The 
Attorney-General was, of course, unsparing in his assault 
on the Bill, his strongest point, perhaps, being an ex- 
posure of the facilities given by the measure to the common 
informer, ‘‘ whose claws the Legislature had for many 
years been endeavouring to cut.” The speech of the 
occasion was undoubtedly that of Lord Hugh Cecil, whose 
reputation and popularity in the House are steadily im- 
proving. He pleaded for time for the Bishops, and had 
the courage to tell the Government that their position 
lacked dignity and courage. That did not prevent Mr. 
Balfour from closing with this significant warning :— 


If the Church is to remain the Church of the great 
majority of the people, established or unestablished, it must 
be that ancient institution as it was purified and remodelled 
at the time of the Reformation. It is indeed the Church of 
St. Augustine and St. Anselm, but it is something more. It 
is the Church whose doctrine was purified and whose ritual 
was simplified in the sixteenth century, and it is only so long 
as it retains that character that it can hope to preserve the 
happiness of the English people. 


Tue Ritualist inquiry before the Archbishops at 
Lambeth Palace promises to be more lengthy than was at 
first contemplated. Mr. H.C. Richards made on Monday 
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a very long and not very successful speech on behalf of 
the two appellants who seek to maintain the ceremonial 
use of incense, and the ‘‘clerical experts” were not 
exactly brief. The most telling address yet made was 
that of Mr. Handell, junior counsel for the Rev. Mr, 
Westall, one of the appellants. He carried his argument 
for the practice past the Reformation back to the mediz- 
val canon law. The Archbishop of York was evidently 
greatly impressed. Mr. Kensit was dealt with by the 
Primate in his most characteristic style. After likening 
him to the truculent and brutal Prynne, the accuser of 
Laud, Dr. Temple told him he could do whatever he liked 
with his protest. Meanwhile, the Archbishops ‘“ had 
better go to luncheon.” 


THAT we are to have naval manceuvres this year, that 
they will take place about the middle of July, that the 
interest in the mobilisation will centre in the large number 
of torpedo-boat destroyers engaged, and that preparations 
have already commenced at the dockyards—these are 
salient facts that may be accepted as authentic—and dis- 
appointing. Last year, owing to the coal strike, the usual 
naval exercises were abandoned. This year the Admiralty 
had an opportunity of putting the Navy to the supreme 
test of a real surprise mobilisation. The opportunity has 
not been seized, and the man in the street suggests that 
the authorities are afraid to apply the test. This may be 
true ; but it may also be true that Mr. Goschen foresees 
that a sudden order to mobilise would create unnecessary 
international consternation. Still, it may be accepted as 
a sober fact that there was never a time when the Navy 
of this country was so ready as now to fulfil its mission. 


At last the Government have abandoned the old policy 
that fishermen must look after their own interests. The 
arbitrary action of the Danish authorities towards a 
number of East country boats has at length stirred up the 
authorities. This week two important orders have been 
issued. One has been for the Hull coastguardship Galatea 
to proceed to Iceland on fishery duty, and the other is for 
the cruiser Blonde to be immediately prepared for commis- 
sioning for similar fishery protection service. Presumably 
the Galatea is going to Iceland only until the Blonde can 
be got ready, and then the former vessel will return to her 
ordinary duties. This action on the part of the Govern- 
ment should have the desired effect upon the Danish naval 
officers who have been molesting our fishermen with 
impunity. 


On y in one particular did the present Australian team 
not meet with the unmixed approval of critics in that 
country. The supposed fault was the lack of variety in 
the bowlers, suggestion being made that at least one slow 
bowler should have been brought over. The match against 
the South of England, finished on Wednesday, showed, 
so far as one match can show anything, that the criticism 
was without real basis. The extraordinary speed of Jones 
and the sound steadiness of Trumble afforded quite enough 
material for our batsmen to ponder about. Anyone who 
watched the match in question could not doubt that there 
is little, if anything, lacking in the Australian bowlers. 
The batting surpassed expectations; and these were 
pretty high. This year’s team, to all seeming, has already 
begun to confirm the rumour that it is the strongest 
Australia has yet given us. We shall require all we have 
to win the Test Matches, and possibly a little more. 
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THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


WORK 
St, Stepben’s, Friday. 

WE are an Imperial people. And we stick to business. 
Legislation, of course, is the business of businesses. 
Several hundred of the best and boldest of us feel this to 
be so. Wherefore we sit in the Commons and help things 
along. Needless to say, our presence in our places is more 
or less regular, and the amount of work we get through 
does us credit. The first three days of the present 
Parliamentary week have been specimen days. We began 
on Monday with sundry important matters, e.g., ritualism 
in Berkshire, Post Office Savings Bank deficiencies, and 
the Transvaal Dynamite Concession. On Monday, too, 
we went once more into Committee on the London Govern- 
ment Bill. Tuesday yielded a pretty little triumph for the 
persevering Mr. Maclean—who is promised his day, at 
length—together with comforting assurances for Mr. 
Robson, and further London Government Bill. All of 
which means work. Both sittings were of the regulation 
pattern, and both brought together Houses of moderately 
decent proportions. The debate on the London Govern- 
ment Bill did not prove in any way exciting. Indeed, it 
may be said to have verged on the humdrum. The 
Opposition combated section and sub-section with som- 
nolent deliberation, Mr. Balfour displayed every desire 
to be reasonable and obliging, and both parties looked 
tolerably bored. And by Tuesday midnight, when progress 
was reported, we had only got to Clause 9. But we had 
worked for all that. 

Wednesday came with healing balm on its wings. 
Mr. C. M‘Arthur was down to move the second reading 
of the Church Discipline Bill. He had a crowded House 
to do it in—perhaps the biggest House of the Session— 
and the galleries were very full of peers, clergymen, and 
other interested persons, including the Bishop of Win- 
chester. Mr. M‘Arthur put the case for ‘‘ discipline” 
pertinently and with much force. Many of his points 
brought cheers from both sides of the House, and the 
Radical Opposition, of course, were with him right 
through. But the Government were ready with an 
amendment, and an exceedingly neat amendment at that. 
It was moved by the Attorney-General in a speech which 
threw it into the pleasantest possible light, and though it 
amounted practically to something in the nature of a 
threat, it went down remarkably well. In terms, Sir 
Richard Webster invited the House to resolve that ‘if 
the efforts now being made by the Archbishops and 
Bishops to secure the due obedience of the clergy are not 
speedily effectual, further legislation will be required to 
maintain the observance of the existing laws of Church 
and Realm.” Nobody laughed. And in the discussion 
which followed nobody really tackled the amendment, 
honourable members evidently perceiving that it con- 
tained nothing which might (with safety) be tackled. 
True, Lord Hugh Cecil ventured on a remark to 
the effect that he did not think the course taken 
by the Government ‘‘wise or dignified,” and Sir 
William Harcourt—having said a number of hard things 
about the Bishops—pronounced the Government’s action 
to be ‘‘ unsatisfactory.” But in the main the honours 
were with the Ministerialists and the Attorney-General ; 
and on a division 310 members voted against the second 
reading of the Bill, and 156 for it; while the amendment 
was agreed to without the assistance of tellers. Under 
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these cheerful circumstances we offer the Attorney-General 
his portrait :— 


SiR RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P., Attorney-General 
since 1895.—A gentleman of excellent proportions, imposing 
presence, dignified manners, and a semi-legal cast of counten- 
ance. Not over fond of debate, though possessed of plenty 
of qualification. Affects the end seat of the Treasury Bench, 
but is inclined to restlessness, and given to much sailing about 
the lobbies. Would no doubt serve admirably on the Wool- 
sack. Has the reputation of vocalising in a surplice—a repu- 
tation which his manner in the House entirely favours. 


So, for a time at any rate, the great question of Church 
Discipline is hung up. 


THE BORE 


HE does not know himself, and when he reads these lines 
he will say, ‘‘ Ah, here is a cap for So-and-So or So-and- 
So—not me!” But the House of Commons is well 
acquainted with him, and members who come down with 
big speeches in their hats have a wholesome dread of his 
rising before them, and spoiling the whole incidence of 
debate by prolixity. ‘‘ Dogged” is his watchword ; empty 
benches are quite sufficient audience for him ; and his hope 
is in the Reporters’ Gallery. There is no subject under 
the sun about which he cannot talk wordily, blandly, and 
without effect. Yawns distress him not, and the smallest 
cheer refreshes him like new wine. Of course he means 
well, and can always stand four-square upon his sense of 
duty. And perhaps his worst fault is his infinite capacity 
for catching the Speaker’s eye. TOUCHSTONE. 


DINNERS AND DUBIETY 
A LIBERAL DUOLOGUE | 


LORD ROSEBERY. 
SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


SiR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
meant—— 

LorD ROSEBERY. Not at all. It was the simplest thing in the 
world. I had to dine—and I dined. 

Sir W. H. Like a proud citizen of a proud empire. 

Lorp R. Exactly. Also, I had to make a speech, which I 
made. 

Sir W. H. Like a philosopher—and a politician out of 
place. 

Lorp R. The philosophy, of course, I grant you. 

Sir W. H. No wise person would dare to offer the City Liberal 
Club anything less. 

Lorp R. True. And, on the whole, we did pretty well. 

Sir W. H. But between the lines ? 

LorpD R. If people choose to put things between the lines, that 
is entirely their affair. 

Sir W. H. Even when the lines invite it ? 

LorpD R. There was no invitation. What I said amounted to 
this: The decay of Parliamentary Liberalism is a matter to be 
deplored ; the Liberal spirit in the country is as powerful to-day as 
ever it was ; the Liberal party is not at present backed up by the 
full force of the Liberal spirit ; if the Liberal party were to com- 
bine the old Liberal spirit with the new Imperial spirit, definitely 
and nominally, the Liberal party would regain its lost pre- 
dominance. Nothing could be balder, nothing less ambiguous. 

Sir W. H. But you talked of a new party which was to 
“ embody all the elements which existed in the Liberal party before 
1881.” 

LorD R. Quite so. 

Sir W. H. And that, as I am reported to have explained to 
the Welsh members, means wiping out the whole of the inheritance 


Come now, really you know, you 
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left to the Liberal party by Mr. Gladstone ; for example, the desire 
for Welsh disestablishment, temperance reform, land reform, and 
a curtailment of the veto power of the House of Lords. 

Lorp R. Which is precisely where your “ boiling imagination ” 
comes in. For I made no such suggestion, nor had I anything of 
the kind in my mind. 

Sir W. H. Well, all I can say is that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and myself have a tough enough battle to fight without 
being harassed by our philosophical friends. And postprandial 
pragmaticism likes us not. 

LorpD R. For my part, I am with the pair of you. ButI stand 
also, as I have always stood, for predominant Liberalism and the 
larger patriotism. And fortunately—fortunately for both you and 
myself—the fact of one’s being out of office, “ retired from leader- 
ship,” or what you will, does not debar one from participating in 
the blessings of free after-dinner speech. 

Sir W. H. That is so; but I wish you wouldn’t, nevertheless. 

LorD R. And Liberalism—unsectional Liberalism—they tell 
me, wishes that I would. 

SIR W. H. Let it wish, 

LorD R. I can wait. 


EVENTS IN CHINA 


(From our Own Correspondent) 


bong Kong, March 27. 


SINCE my last to you I have been again up the West River, and 
am satisfied in my own humble mind that a great development 
awaits the coming of the ¢rue commercial Pioneer. The mere 
concession-hunter will be nicely let in when this Empire goes 
crash, which it must do, and soon. 

I’m sick and writing from Hospital, so forgive me if I growl. 
‘*‘ Fever and ague” is my complaint, and if any of you Ow/lookers 
care to feel the pains and aches that your unfortunate scribe feels, 
come out here to China and travel through thirteen provinces, and 
then you'll know what it is to be there. Now a hospital is of a 
cheerful place to be in to the generality of people, yet it teaches us 
lessons which we all should learn ; one of which is that there are 
many people worse off than ourselves. Others cannot do so, yet I 
—your poor Far Eastern Correspondent—can crawl to the window 
and view our lovely harbour of Hong Kong. This morning—a 
bright Italian one—I watched Her Majesty’s torpedo-boats steam- 
ing away for their trials over the measured mile. Vow they are 
having ‘heir trials ; but when the crash before alluded to comes, 
the ships of our mighty Empire’s enemies will have /he7r trials. 
A propos men-of-war, news came in to me to-day that H.47.S. 
Powerful made a splendid passage from here to Manila. She 
left Hong Kong on the 7th inst. at 8 A.M., and as soon as she had 
obtained an offing, ze. got well clear of land and fishing junks, 
went to target practice, which lasted until 2 P.M., and then pro- 
ceeded at full speed, arriving at the Man-of-War Anchorage in 
Manila Bay at 8.30 P.M. next evening—the average speed being 
20 knots for the trip—though at times, of course, she did better. 
The machinery, I’m told, worked without a hitch from start to 
finish, and caused no anxiety to those on board. This is very 
satisfactory, especially after the disparaging statements that 
appeared in the papers after her arrival on this station. 


‘* Why are you driving us into the hands of Russia?’’ 


At last matters have been settled by our authorities regarding 
the Kowloon extension question, and I’m sorry to say the filthy 
native city—a hot-bed of disease and immorality—is to be still 
under Chinese native domination. A Chinese administration 
within a British colony! What ave we coming to? When will we 
show the Chinese that “Great Britain” is Great Britain? Good 
heavens! my readers, we’re the laughing stock of every nation re- 
presented in China ; and it is by acts such as these that our position 
has been weakened by degrees at the capital. Among my Chinese 
friends are those who bemoan the weakness of our Government 
regarding the Chinese question for the past few years. Some 
time since one of them, a high official, said to me, “ Why are 
you driving us into the hands of Russia?” Talk of a Chinese 
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puzzle ; but the greatest puzzle we Britishers out here have ever 
had to fathom is, what the Government at home is up to. When 
Lord Charles Beresford was in China, the one and only idea was 
to plunge for the “open door” at all costs. If you OUTLOOK 
readers will refer back to your number of February 11 last, you 
will see that your scribe’s opinion was (in a nutshell) that things 
had gone too far. Besides this, the door has really been closed 
already, and every day the lock grows in its dimensions. 


The Heathen Chinee 


When last at Samshui (on the West River) the little Sandpiper, 
one of the four shallow-draught gunboats, steamed in, much to the 
surprise of the natives, who had never before seen twenty-five 
“foreign devils” together. They thought, of course, that she was 
a passenger boat, and the sampans crowded round her ; but cabby 
got no fare. Two Chinese torpedo-boats recently sent to the 
West River to hunt pirates stood in with the latter, and no doubt 
are making a good thing of it. Besides this I saw one of them 
towing a junk. For money-making John comes in an easy first ; 
but hard luck, is it not, for an Elswick-built torpedo-boat to retro- 
grade to towing Chinese junks? No further news has reached 
me regarding present affairs out here than that the Empress 
Dowager has given orders to all the Manchu generals in various 
parts of China to have their troops drilled after “the foreign way.” 
She likewise orders the various generals to prepare for war, and 
intends to make a last kick against the hated foreigner should 
Italy press her demands for a concession home by force. No 
doubt many of the Chinese see that the Empire is doomed, and a 
general massacre of all unprotected foreigners in the interior is 
quite upon the cards before the last bang obliterates China as 
China. It is one thing, however, to obliterate the Chinese 
Empire ; but another to obliterate John Chinaman ; and perhaps 
in, say, 1950 the educated Celestial of that date may, and most 
probably will, run nearly all the business inthe Far East. Whether 
it be a case of “open door” or “ spheres,” the Chinese will be the 
Chinese, but of an improved type. Let us look at Burma, the 
Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong, and ponder. 


News from Manila 


This hospital seems to be intimately connected with Manila. 
Last time I was here I met “my Spanish friend”—rest his soul. 
To-day a fresh invalid turned up in the shape of a brother scribe 
hailing from ’Frisco way. He had just arrived and gave me some 
really interesting details of Uncle Sam’s doings at the islands 
within the past six weeks. It appears that Aguinaldo’s people 
began fighting prematurely—their chief had intended to wait a 
little longer. The two armies were facing each other, and sentries 
of both nationalities almost brushed shoulders. The Filipinos had 
a strongly rooted conviction that the Americans were cowards— 
far lower in every degree than the Spaniards—and did not hesitate 
to tell the sentries so, often shouting out challenges across the 
lines. Things had reached almost the utmost degree of endurance 
upon the part of our kinsmen until the night of February 4 last, 
when one of the Nebraska boys on “sentry go” was first taunted 
by the native soldiers and then surrounded and mobbed. Naturally, 
to save his life, he fired on his assailants, and it needed but the 
first shot to set rolling a ball that will I feel sure crush the life and 
soul out of many a brave fellow ere it settles down. I have seen 
many of the wounded Americans homeward bound, and without 
doubt they have been roughly handled by the Filipinos, but not 
more so than they have handled the natives. From all I hear the 
volunteers are fighting splendidly, and all sides appear to act 
bravely and well. It is the opinion of “my brother scribe” that 
were the United States War Department to land 50,000 additional 
troops in the field to-day, it would still take them a year or more to 
beat their enemies. The United States troops are not properly 
equipped for tropical fighting, and instead of proper so/a ‘opees, or 
helmets, have only ordinary felt hats. Disease of all sorts is rife 
at Manila, and the hospitals are overcrowded, provisions scarce 
and dear, and the tinned stuffs served out by the United States 
War Department (whom the men curse) are bad. This being so, 
I am nof going to the islands. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


MR. KRUGER GIVES WAY 


IMPERIAL PRESSURE—MINISTERIAL FRICTION— 
THE CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES 


(From our Own Correspondent) 

(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: May 12. 
Tue conviction that President Kruger will yield to reason- 
able Imperial demands for justice on behalf of the 
Outlanders is confirmed by the pacific language which 
General Joubert is now using in public speeches, and also 
by an article in Ons Zand, a staunch Hofmeyr organ, 
condemning the dynamite monopoly. Imperial dignity and 
firmness are alone needed at this moment. And this con- 
viction is fully confirmed by what is learnt from Bloem- 
fontein of Orange Free State opinion. President Kruger 
is prepared to yield to pressure—is indeed anxious to be 
pressed. * 

The alarmist rumours that the Colonial Dutch would 
actively side with the Transvaal in the improbable event 
of war find no credence among the level-headed, whether 
Dutch or British. Nevertheless, the hasty summoning of 
Mr. Merriman from the Eastern frontier, where he has 
been canvassing on behalf of Mr. Soloman’s candidature 
for Tembuland, is attributed to friction between the 
Governor and the Cabinet over the reported Ministerial 
proposal for the disbanding of the Cape Mounted Rifles— 
an ardently British corps. 

Crime is increasingly rampant in Johannesburg, the 
Government police being utterly inefficient and careless. 

* [We take this to mean that President Kruger sees he must give way, and 


welcomes a colourable pretext—the pretext of superior force—with which to 
iustify his yielding to his own people.—Eb. | 


The Colonial Office and Ourselves 


The Colonial Office deemed it expedient, presumably 
in the interests of diplomacy, to issue broadcast through 
the Press on Saturday last a carefully-worded statement 
meant to be accepted by the public as an official denial of 
the facts related in the last issue of THE OuTLOOK as to 
the action of the Imperial Government towards the Trans- 
vaal. With alarmist rumours circulated at the same time 
we have, of course, no concern; but of the statements 
made in these columns time will prove the accuracy. That 
there may be no misconception on the point we here repro- 
duce and reaffirm that part of our Cape Town cablegram 
to which the Colonial Office demendi relates :— 


Cape Town: May 5. 

The extreme tension on the Outlander question is some- 
what relieved by the knowledge, based upon private cable 
advices from London, that Mr. Chamberlain despatched on 
Saturday, through Sir Alfred Milner, a firmly-worded demand 
upon the Transvaal Government to observe its obligations to 
the Queen as Paramount Power, by securing peace and order 
within the South African Republic. This is supplementary to 
the demand for the cancellation of the dynamite concession, 
and is aken to mean that the Imperial Cabinet deems that 
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the time has come to invite President Kruger to observe both 
the spirit and the letter of the London Convention. How far 
the despatch takes the shape of a formal ultimatum is not 
known here, nor is it stated whether any definite period has 
been fixed within which redress should be made of the political 
grievances of the Outlanders. 

The feeling is, however, strongly expressed here that there 
is no danger of any breach of the peace arising out of this 
Imperial demand, and that an “ultimatum” thus promptly 
delivered was absolutely necessary, and must prove effectual. 
Talking with a representative Burgher, whose opinion carries 
weight, he admitted to me that the Transvaal would not fight 
for anything short of a direct attack upon its independence— 
which is not, of course, in question. 


Thanks to this evidence of determination on the part of 
the Imperial Government to fulfil its duty as the Para- 
mount Power in South Africa, there has been this week a 
distinct improvement in the situation. According to 
reports from Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Cape Town— 
which are, we sincerely hope, well founded—President 
Kruger has sought a meeting with Sir Alfred Milner, and 
—significant fact if, as we hope, it is true—they are to 
confer shortly on Orange Free State ground at Bloem- 
fontein. It is common belief that Sir Alfred Milner is 
firmly convinced, as is Mr. Chamberlain, that the moment 
has come for insistence upon justice to the Outlander, and 
we may be quite sure that he will leave President Kruger 
under no misconception of the inevitable result of further 
dallying. 


Support from Australia and Canada 


But the week has produced another most hopeful 
event. ‘‘A large and enthusiastic meeting of the citizens 
of Sydney,” says a cablegram in yesterday’s Zzmes, ‘‘ has 
passed a motion supporting the Outlanders’ petition to 
the Queen.” This is good news. It is good news as 
proof that, 'though within the four walls of Parliament 
Imperialism, ‘‘ the larger patriotism,” is still compelled to 
play second fiddle to Party, out in the ampler, cleaner air 
of the Colonies things are otherwise. Bearing in mind that . 
Mr. Matthew Harris, the Mayor of Sydney, is a popularly 
elected official, we have here one of the most striking of 
recent signs of British kinship and fresh evidence of the 
real and deep importance of the Outlanders’ grievances. 
The cause is one common to all Britons, whether they 
reside in Australasia, Africa, or North America. 

Canadians also have strong feelings on this subject of 
British citizenship. When Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier . 
of Canada, was in England during the Jubilee year, there 
was no topic of general politics upon which he expressed 
more emphatic views to his friends than the impossibility 
of the continuance of such misgovernment as has made 
Pretoria a byeword among the nations. And this was at 
a time when the Liberal Press of this country, with whose 
general views Sir Wilfrid Laurier is most in sympathy, still 
hoped and expected President Kruger to do voluntarily 
what he will now do only under pressure. In this matter, 
moreover, the Canadian Premier speaks the mind of 
Canadians of all shades of political opinion. To this let 
two extracts testify. The first we take from one of the 
two foremost Liberal journals of the Dominion, the mouth- 
piece of Canadian Radicalism and that backbone of 
Dominion life, Scoto-Canadian Presbyterianism. Says 
the Montreal Witness of April 29 last :— 


Except for Holland, whose sympathy is worthless, the 
Transvaal is now without even moral support in Europe. The 
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Orange Free State is undoubtedly friendly to the Transvaal, 
but so it is with Great Britain and the British African colonies 
upon whose ports and railways it depends for commercial 
connection with the rest of the world. The Orange Free 
State, besides never having any grievance against Great 
Britain, has plainly informed the Transvaal that her policy 
toward the Outlanders is not justifiable. The Outlanders are 
in a majority ; they are the chief property-owners, and the 
commerce, as well as the mines and industries, of the country, 
is in their hands. They are heavily taxed, both directly and 
indirectly, by a dynamite monopoly farmed out by the Govern- 
ment, which trebles the price of dynamite, also by extortionate 
transportation rates charged by railways under control of the 
Government, as well as by direct taxation and royalties. Yet 
they are allowed no political franchises nor the chance of 
securing real political rights within a shorter period than 
thirteen years ; the public schools are not allowed to teach 
English, and the administration of justice is little better than 
a farce. Great Britain being a suzerain power, citizens of 
other nations must look to her for redress, their own nations 
having no relations with the Transvaal. 


Turn to the opposite political camp, to the leading 
Conservative journal of Nova Scotia, the province, pecu- 
liarly his own, of Sir Charles Tupper, the Conservative 
leader and ex-Premier, and you read in the Halifax Herald 
of May 1 last :— 


It seems about time that Britain should settle the affairs 
of this oligarchical “ republic” on the lines of progress and 
liberty. 


There, we believe, speaks the voice of Canada and the 
voice of Britons throughout the Empire. Let Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Sir Alfred Milner note the fact, and carry the 
common cause to certain success. There can be no peace 
in South Africa while this open sore remains unhealed. 


Lord Curzon on Railways 


Lord Curzon went to India with an unanimity of 
applause not unlike that which accompanied Sir Alfred 
Milner to South Africa. Both countries needed a fresh 
mind and a strong will at the helm, and both men com- 
bined these high qualities. The worst that ‘old stagers” 
could find to say of Lord Curzon was that he was “ too 
clever by half;” but even this bit of criticism grew 
ashamed of itself when his speeches disclosed that the 
cleverness displayed itself most of all in a surprising know- 
ledge of the points where it might fail him. The subject 
of Lord Curzon’s latest utterances is ‘‘ the policy of the 
Indian Government in respect of railways and _ its 
attitude towards private enterprise in particular.” He 
sees that the prosperity of India hinges most of all 
on the extension of her railway system into every nook 
and cranny of the land, and he sees also, what his pre- 
decessors have not seen, that this extension can only be 
accomplished with the help of private enterprise. 


Newfoundland Once More 
The Newfoundland Government do not intend to agree 
to enforce the treaty shore modus vivendi beyond the close of 
the year, by this step forcing the British Government to bring 
about a settlement of the difficulty during the present session. 
When the Colonial Legislature meets an important pronounce- 
ment is expected on this question. 


So runs a despatch dated St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
May 1, and we can quite believe it to be an accurate fore- 
cast of the intentions of Mr. Morine and his colleagues in 
the Newfoundland Ministry. It is time someone did 
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something to force French and British Ministers to 
seriously face and settle this century-old squabble. States- 
men in Downing Street and on the Quai d’Orsai—in this 
matter all parties have a like bad record—have for many 
years past done their best to convince the Newfound- 
lander that this incubus will continue to weigh him down 
and paralyse the life of the Colony until he makes himself 
an unbearable nuisance to complacent diplomatists. 


Our Little Wars 


Equatorial Africa.—Ever since the proclamation of 
the British protectorate over Uganda in 1894 Kabarega 
and Mwanga have been thorns in the side of the Adminis- 
tration. Kabarega, when King of Unyoro, was concerned 
in the death of Emin Pasha; Mwanga, when King of 
Uganda, murdered Bishop Hannington. Outlawed as 
rebels, they wandered among the tribes in the little known 
regions to the westward of Victoria Nyanza, inciting the 
series of insurrections which make up the history of the 
Protectorate since 1895. Two years ago they were joined 
by the Sudanese mutineers, whose soldierly qualities 
converted what had been little more than a nuisance into 
a grave danger, taxing all the energy and skill of Major 
Macdonald and Colonel Martyr. Happily, Colonel Evatt’s 
brilliant victory of April 9 brings this danger to an end. 
Mwanga and Kabarega (severely wounded) are his 
prisoners, and with their disappearance from the field the 
chief obstacles to the pacification of Uganda and Unyoro 
disappear also. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND THE 
‘*TOURMALINE”’ CASE 


To the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


THE questions raised in a letter in your columns from Mr. Robert 
R. Grey are full of interest to anyone who has followed the case 
carefully. Practically the Supreme Court of Gibraltar, in the case 
of “ The Queen v. Spilsbury,” has reversed the judgment of the 
inferior court, viz. the Consular Court of Tangier ; for although the 
parties tried and the cases were different, still the issue was the 
same in both trials. 

Now it does not seem to be in accordance with the plain rules 
of justice that those who were victims of a judgment subsequently 
reversed by the superior court should have no redress for the 
judicial error which condemned them wrongly to imprisonment. 

In my own defence I never once denied the facts of the prose- 
cution. It was on my own letters, reports, and admissions that 
the charges against me were framed, as the judge took care to 
point out to the jury. What I strongly contended against was the 
right of the Sultan’s Government to interfere, v7 e¢ armis, with my 
expedition to a coast where he had no sovereignty. 

For the purpose of creating a jurisdiction over the spot where 
the conflict took place, the prosecution produced a certiticate from 
Lord Salisbury, under the seal of the Secretary of State, stating 
that Arksis was in the dominions of the Sultan of Morocco, and 
the judge held that this constituted irrefutable evidence as to the 
sovereignty of his Shereefian Majesty. I maintained that while 
this certificate was sufficient to establish the jurisdiction of the 
court, Lord Salisbury had no more power to create a sovereignty 
in favour of the Sultan over this particular territory than to deprive 
Russia, by an expression of opinion regarding Port Arthur. In 
proof of my contention I produced the Treaty of Tebuan of 1860, 
between Spain and Morocco, in which, by Art. VIII, Ifni, the 
district in which Arksis is situated, under its ancient name of 
Santa Cruz la Pequeiia, was ceded in perpetuity to Spain. (See 
Whitaker’s Almanac, “ Spanish Possessions in Africa.’”’) 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of Gibraltar maintains the 
correctness of my contention, and consequently stamps the act of 
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the Sultan’s troops in raiding my camp and taking my men 
prisoners as an unjustifiable outrage, and the attack of the 
Hassanie on the Tourmaline as an act of piracy. 

Last summer, when the trial of my men at Tangier had taken 
place, it was stated in Parliament that an indemnity would be re- 
quired from the Moorish Government for the ill-treatment of the 
prisoners in defiance of the treaties ; and this was at the time that 
the inferior court had decided that they were engaged in an illegal 
enterprise and condemned them to various terms of imprisonment. 
It was not till later in the year, when my case was before the Courts, 
that Lord Salisbury announced in a letter, which was sent to the 
Press, that Her Majesty's Government considered that all those 
who landed from the steam yacht Zourmaline were engaged in a 
premeditated and deliberate attempt to raise a rebellion against 
the Sultan of Morocco, and had decided not to claim any in- 
demnity from the Sultan’s Government, but to be satisfied with an 
apology. 

How does this assertion stand in the face of the finding of the 
Supreme Court ? 

So far from the members of the expedition being guilty of an 
attempt to raise a rebellion, they were the victims of a deliberately 
planned attack by sea and land, instigated by our own Foreign 
Office, and that while exercising their undoubted right to land 
and trade on a coast which, if it belongs to any nation in particular, 
is Spanish and not Moorish. 

No doubt the Foreign Office does not like to own itself in the 
wrong, but it cannot help itself; it submitted the case to the 
Supreme Court of Gibraltar; the prosecution left no stone unturned 
to ensure a conviction against me ; and the finding of the Court is 
that I was justified in all that I did and the Foreign Office was 
wrong. 

If, then, Lord Salisbury’s decision to forego a claim for 
indemnity was based on an erroneous opinion, how can he main- 
tain it in the face of the decision which he himself challenged ? 

This is not merely a pious opinion as to territorial limits ; it 
involves the rights of British subjects who have been scandalously 
assaulted, maltreated, and robbed of their goods ; it involves the 
honour of the British flag, which was attacked by a Moorish ship 
sailing from Mogador with orders, as her own captain stated in 
the witness-box, ‘to seize by force any ship she might find off the 
coast, within or without the three-mile limit, no matter what such 
ship was engaged in.” 

Surely H.M. Government are not going to submit tamely to 
such an outrage! They have submitted to the arbitrament of the 
law the question whether the Zourma/ine expedition was legal or 
illicit. The law has decided that it was legal. They cannot undo 
the effects of the sentence of the inferior court of Tangier; but 
they can and ought to insist on a heavy indemnity being paid by 
the Moorish Government for their unwarranted aggression, and 
for compensation to the prisoners who, in defiance of treaty rights, 
were dragged in chains through Morocco, and subjected to cruel 
and revolting treatment. A. GYBBON SPILSBURY. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES IN IRELAND 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


If the establishment and endowment ot a new Catholic 
University in Ireland should cause our Irish Catholic fellow- 
Citizens to entertain a more friendly feeling towards the inhabi- 
tants of this also more or less distressful isle, there are probably 
few Englishmen, Scotsmen and Protestant Irishmen that would 
not consider it an excellent investment. If such a University 
were patronised no better than the institution the American 
Catholics have established at Washington, it could scarcely do 
much harm, even if it did no good. Before this American 
University was founded, there was considerable complaint among 
the Catholic clergy of the States at the large proportion of 
Catholic youths that received their education at Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and other “Protestant” and “ Infidel” seats of learn- 
ing. But somehow, since the Washington institution was opened, 
no decrease in the number of Catholic students at these “ Pro- 
testant” and “Infidel” institutions has occurred, and the 
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wonderful staff of teachers imported from France and other 

countries by the Washington University deliver their learned dis- 

courses to audiences which include numerous empty benches, but 

few students. JOSEPH BANISTER. 
81 Guilford Street, London, W.C. 


THE “BLOB” BOTANICAL 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Botany is nothing if not Boanergic, so you will pardon my 
hurling Britten and Holland’s classic tome, “A Dictionary of 
English Plant-Names,” alike at Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie and 
poor Clarissa ; both are phytologically perverts, and pleaders for 
the half-truth. I have studied and collected plant-names for thirty 
years all over England and Wales, and I never heard before of 
anyone calling the Pilewort or Lesser Celandine a “blob” or 
blister, which according to Wright (“Obsolete and Provincial 
English,” 1869) means anything round, swollen, or bubble-like. 
Britten and Holland, in their English Dialect Society’s work 
alluded to above, say the term is applied (for varying reasons) to 
the Water Caltha (Tennyson’s “ marsh marigold”) most generally, 
but also to the yellow Water-lily, to a big gooseberry (Jamieson), 
and to the blooms of the Foxglove in Suffolk and Essex (Francis). 
“Blob” may be—probably is—a variant of glob, but what either 
Marsh Mallow or Kingcup (Dowie), Celandine or Pilewort have to 
do with it would make a puzzle worthy of 7yuz¢h and its Kew-rious 
flower competitions. To quote a poet’s careless indistinctive 
phrase does not make Clarissa right. Neither is the “ water- 
blob” a marsh mallow, though the little Spring Celandine is a 
buttercup. Kingcup is a buttercup too, but applied to the erect- 
standing, more dignified sorts. 

The real Blob- or Glob-flower is, however, the Trollius, the 
Troll’s flower of the Northern streamsides. Pardon my prolixity 
—I know flowers. FREDERIC LEEs, M.D. 

Leeds. 


To the Editor of THz OUTLOOK 


Nowhere, I believe, is the name “ Kingcup” applied to the 
Marsh Mallow. The flowers of this latter plant are by no means 
globular, and they appear in late summer and not in May-time. 
Miss Dowie has confused the Marsh Mallow with the Marsh 
Marigold. 

The two plants belong to different natural orders, the Marsh 
Mallow (Althea officinalis) having rose-coloured flowers and 
belonging to the Malvacez, whilst the Marsh Marigold (Caltha 
palustris) has golden-yellow flowers, and, like the Celandine and 
Globe-flower, belongs to the Ranunculacez. C. S. N. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Betrasr, 


and 164, 166 & 170 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Empress Frederick of Germany. 


~ Ait SRE, Granp Diretoma or Honour, EpinsurGH, 1890. 
pecan Two Prize MepAts, Paris, 1389. 


Collars, Ladies’, from 3s. 6d. per doz. 
9 Gents’, 4-fold, 4s. 11d, per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gents, from 5s. 11d. per doz, 
Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists 
mike AND SHIRTS. 


Matchless Shirts—Fine Quality Long-cloth, with 4-fold pure 
Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. per half doz. (to measure 2s. extra). 


Old Shirts made good as new with best Materials in Neck-bands, 
Cuffs, and Fronts for 14s. the half doz. 
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IN PASSING 
A TRANSFORMATION SCENE 


HE seemed strangely out of place in the spotless hospital ward. 
Threescore and odd years of street cadging had made him more 
like a scarecrow than a human being: only the bright, furtive 
eyes beneath the neglected thatch of hair spoke of Man, made 
in God’s image. 

He stood in dumb amazement before the bed to which the 
white-capped nurse had led him; for on it lay—not the wife he 
had come to see —but a stranger, a new and different woman, who 
yet looked at him with his wife’s eyes, and in whose voice, 
albeit fainter and less raucous, he recognised the long familiar 
note. 

Before the man’s bewildered mind: there flitted a vision of the 
creature who had been his mate for forty years—a figure of dirt 
and degradation indescribable. But the exquisitely dainty nurse 
was scarcely more spotless than his wife now. The hand that lay 
on the bed was the colour of a human hand, and not the brute’s 
paw that he had known. The sheer, unwonted cleanliness of her 
face quite altered its expression. Her hair was brushed back from 
her forehead in neat, smooth strands, which alone would have 
given her an unfamiliar aspect, and the strangeness of the whole 
was completed by the pink flannel bed-gown which she wore and 
the spread of white sheet around her. She lay still, grinning at 
her husband’s wonder. A yard away, the nurse enjoyed the 
comedy in silence, proud of her handiwork. 

At last he spoke. With an effort, turning his eyes from the 
marvel on the bed, he searched for a moment among his rags, and 
then, with a solemnity befitting the occasion— 

“ Nuss,” he said, clearing his throat, “’ere’s fruppence, and I 
knawed it must ’a bin a dreadful job.” 


A WOOD-SONG 


I’ve scared away the lilting thrush ; 

He left his silvery thought unspoken ; 
The balmy, wild. and listening hush 

Of this lone woodland bower I’ve broken. 
I mar the mirror of the Spring— 
O pardon, pardon, Fairy King ! 


Yet, Oberon, I will not take 
One star-eyed flower between my fingers ; 
Thine arching ferns I will not break ; 
Thine awe majestic o’er them lingers. 
I pluck the dead leaf from the Spring— 
Then, favour, favour, Fairy King ! 


Thou blue-wing’d butterfly so dim, 

Waft Oberon mine homage tender ; 
Through mossy ways I think of him ; 

I am no rough, bold-browed offender. 
Sweet, bear the message on thy wing : 
O, grace and pardon, Fairy King! 

Irene Putnam, in the ‘* Home Journal,” New Yerk. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, whose Reminiscences appear this week, 
possesses so sweet a temperament that he never lost a friend, 
though he was leader of the Irish party in many hours of angry 
strife. He was dorn a writer and made a politician. His novels 
are written with ease ; his History, though disproportioned, is a 
standard work ; and his service on many newspapers has been as 
conscientious as it is excellent. He resides at Westgate-on-Sea, 
yachts when he has leisure, and compiles political biographies 
almost as fast as other people read them. 


Sir Henry Naylor-Leyland was politically what Macaulay euphe- 
mistically termed a Trimmer. Originally inthe Household Cavalry, 
he entered Parliament as Conservative member for Colchester, 
but he changed his political convictions, and received a baronetcy 
from Lord Rosebery. His election at Southport was certainly not 
impeded by the fact that he remitted fifty per cent. off all their 
rents to the tenants among his constituents. He had a great dis- 
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like to the nickname “ Bagdad,” by which he was known in 
Society. He married a beautiful American lady—Miss Jenny 
Charaberlain—and her ambition for his political career was as 
ardent as it was misdirected. The marble treasures in Hyde 
Park House ought to be acquired by the nation if they come to 
the hammer. 


Mr. Clement Shorter is to rest on his well-earned journalistic 
laurels for a time. He leaves soon to spend three months in 
Switzerland. That they will be three months of abundant 
activities of some kind we may be sure, for Mr. Shorter cannot 
rest, and as for the future, it is certain that the man who did so 
much to make a phenomenal success of Zhe Sketch will not be 
allowed to rust. An indication of things to come may be found in 
this latest registration at Somerset House among “ enterprises that 
are being prepared for the public” :— 


NINETEEN HUNDRED PUBLISHING SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


Registered April 28, by Redcliffe & Co., 20 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, with a capital of £100,000 in £1 shares (1,500 
deferred). Object, to adopt and carry into effect certain agreements 
made by this Company with Eyre & Spottiswoode and others, and 
to carry on the business of newspaper, periodical, and magazine 
proprietors in all or any of their branches, The signatories are :— 


Shares. 
W. J. Bull, Vencourt, Hammersmith a ie oe 


G. King, Whitmash, Finchley I 
Ww. Spottiswoode, 107 Sloane Street, S. w. «: 2 
G. E. B. Eyre, 18 Redcliffe Square, S.W. — us SS 
W. Maycock, 20 Friars Hill Road, Richmond I 
C. K. Shorter, 10 Marlborough Place, N.W. : I 
H. H. Turner, 68 Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square I 


The directors—to be not less than three nor more than seven— 
are W. H. Spottiswoode, G. King, G. E. B. Eyre, C. K. Shorter, 
and C. A. Spottiswoode. Qualification, 1,000 ordinary or preferred, 
or 100 deferred shares. Remuneration: chairman, £500; ordinary 
directors, £250 per annum each. 


The officer in the Navy who is being most discussed just now 
is Rear-Admiral Sir John Fullerton, the commander for the past 
fifteen years of the Royal yacht Victoria and Alvert, and the 
second naval officer whom the Queen has dubbed knight on his 
own quarterdeck during the past two years. The last officer to be 
thus honoured was Sir Willian: Goldsmith, on retiring from the 
Navy after commanding the A/derfa for fourteen years. Admiral 
Fullerton is still on the active list, and on his promotion in July 
next, or before, to the rank of vice-admiral will still have fourteen 
more years before him. Whether he will, however, hoist his flag 
is doubtful, as he has been practically divorced from the Navy 
during the long time that he has had the Victoria and Alvert, and 
must be somewhat rusty. In fifteen years a great deal has hap- 
pened in the Navy. Another point is, who will command the new 
yacht ? 


There was a distinct and very pleasing compliment to Wales 
in the selection of a Welsh dockyard for the building of the new 
Royal yacht Victoria and Albert; and Wales came up to her 
reputation at Tuesday’s launch. It stands to Pembroke’s credit 
that the second lctoria and Alvert, now to be superseded, has for 
nearly half a century carried our royalties over-seas without a 
serious mishap. Of course, the new yacht will surpass its two 
predecessors in every way—speed, accommodation, and luxurious 
equipment. For one thing, the old paddle-wheels are supplanted 
by the twin screws—not, they say, without a pang of Royal regret. 
The designs for the internal fittings have been the subject of no 
small cogitations on the part of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of York, and other royalties, but Messrs. Waring have 
carried through their decorative schemes with general approval. 
No vessel afloat will be able to rival the new Royal yacht in deco- 
rative treatment. 


Mr. Bramston Beach, the new Father of the House, is also the 
most absent-minded member. It was once advanced in his favour 
that, as M.F.H., he even forgot to swear when the hounds were 
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headed off. A staunch Tory, he tells the story against himself 
that a Radical once asked a hearing for him at a noisy election, 
because he had never opened his mouth in the House for forty 
years. This is a libel on a most genial gentleman, who is, quite 
by the way, exceptionally well versed in all the lore of pugilism, 
though he has not seen even a glove fight for a couple of decades. 


It was merely idle rumour that Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
clever son of Lord Randolph Churchill, would contest the South- 
port seat vacated by Sir Henry Naylor-Leyland’s death, but Mr. 
Churchill’s political turn must come soon. The 4th Hussars was 
hardly a suitable environment for a man of his ability, despite 
military enthusiasms which led the Spanish Government to testify 
their admiration for his services in Cuba. More assured is his 
political success, for journalism is now the vogue in the House, 
while at Paddington on Monday he revealed the coolness of a 
practised speaker. Harrow seems tohave a knack of turning out 
self-confident but capable young men. Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Mr. F. S. Jackson are two prominent examples. 


The above-mentioned Mr. F. S. Jackson—son of the railway 
chairman who was formerly Irish Secretary—received from his 
father a pound for every run and five pounds for every wicket in 
the Harrow and Eton match. He took something like £160 back 
to school, and has ever since been in the front rank of cricketers. 
A magnificent batsman and a capable judge of the game, he would 
make a more satisfactory skipper for the champion county thar 
Lord Hawke. He is so immaculate that he will. be universally 
triumphant. But his popularity would be enormously increased 
if he could only manage to make a blunder. When his father 
stood for re-election in Yorkshire, the son conducted the campaign 
with complete success. 


The card-crisis at the Bachelors’ Club will be settled by the 
general meeting on the last Monday in May. If the anti-gambling 
set manage to prohibit cards in the Club, a new playing-house will 
probably be opened in Grafton Street by the malcontents. The 
contention is that it is more healthy that gambling should be in 
clubs than in private rooms. But what does Mr. Gillett think of 
the dissension? And why is Lord Carew claimed by both sides? 


A Chelsea correspondent asks us to say 
whence comes this quotation in our “ Week 
at the Play” article of April 22 :—“ We are 
most hopeless who had once most hope.” 
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Herr Mottl has only paid a flying visit to this country, chiefly 
at the instigation of Mr. Schulz-Curtius, who may now be mildly 
described as in opposition to his former comrade, Mr. Newman. 
Herr Mottl is a marvellous conductor, and this time his delibera- 
tion was mercifully not so apparent. He married Fraulein 
Standhartner, and has taught her to sing high notes magnificently 
at the expense of her lower register. He hardly admires the 
Covent Garden chorus, and dislikes the social patronage in which 
Signor Mancinelli suns himself so happily. 


Here is a true and unpublished story of a Kerry jury. A thief, 
at a race-meeting, put his hand in the pocket of a constable in 
plain clothes and was arrested. There was practically no defence, 
and the Chairman charged the jury very briefly. To his surprise, 
they retired. He had been-but recently appointed and hardly 
understood the methods of Irish juries. After an hour he sent for 
them rather impatiently and asked if he could assist them. “ Yes,” 
said the foreman ; “ will you tell us if the prisoner is a Kerry man?” 
The chief constable interposed : “ No, he is not, and we suspect 
him of being an Englishman.” “ Guilty,” replied the foreman 
without hesitation. 


Cricket has only been in progress a week, but three good colts 
are already discovered. Mr. Pilkington is the youngest of a long 
race of Lancastrians educated at Eton, who have gone up to 
Oxford. .At the school match last year he was pronounced by 
the best judges to be an absolutely finished bat. Mr. Harvey 
Fellowes has at last found a practical demonstration for his 
theoretical argument in favour of round-arm fast bowling in J. T. 
Brown of Darfield. His style resembles that of Allan Hill. 
Great disappointment was expressed at his not being seen at 
Lord’s, but Lord Hawke desired to play for his county. Mr. H. B. 
Richardson is quite old for a colt. He learnt his cricket at Clifton 
when Ernest Brain was the skipper. Since then he has scored 
largely for Surbiton, whilst his Surrey achievements show him to 
be a bat of great promise. He makes his runs forward, meets the 
ball in the centre of the bat, and is as cool as Mr. K. J. Key him- 
self. His success will probably result in the temporary relegation 
of Mr. V. F. S. Crawford, who is uncertain as a bat and only 
moderate in the field. 


A DUTCH VIEW 





The lines are by Arthur Hugh Clough. They 
appear in a poem entitled “Easter Day,” 
and are dated “ Naples, 1848,” thus :— 


“We are most hopeless who had once most 
hope 
And most beliefless that had most be- 
lieved.” 





SPRING SONG: TO IRELAND 


Weep no more, heart of my heart, no more! 

The night has passed and the dawn is here, 

The cuckoo calls from the budding trees, 
And tells us that Spring is near. 


Sorrow no more, beloved, no more ! 
For see, sweet emblem of hope untold, 
For tears that soft on the shamrocks fall 
There turn to blossoms of gold. 


Winter has gone with his blighting breath, 
‘No more to chill thee with cold fear, so) 
The brook laughs loud in its liberty, 

Green buds on the hedge appear. 4 





Weep no more, life of my heart, no more ! 
The birds are carolling sweet and clear; 
The warmth of Summer is in the breeze, 
And the Spring—the Spring is here. 
By Dora Sigerson, from ‘‘ Ballads and 
Poems.” (London: Bowden.) 














[De Amsterdammer 


JoHN BuLL.—Just off to the Peace Conference ; but don’t think I’ve settled with you yet. 
Oom PauL.—Eh, what’s that—what’s that ? 
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WALL STREET DEMORALISED 


INSTEAD of a spring boom in the American Market we are 
having something like a slump. Many people are asking 
why, for there are no indications of a decline in the 
prosperity of the United States, and markets generally 
are not disturbed by political rumours of an adverse 
nature. As we have on several occasions given advice 
with respect to the American Market, it will not be out of 
place to review the present situation. Why, therefore, 
have Americans slumped? Because of the greed of the 
capitalist. Early in February we referred to the American 
boom then in progress, and we discussed the question 
whether it would last. We came to the conclusion that 
there was justification for it, that it was not a temporary 
inflation, and that a break in Americans was not to be 
looked for. At the same time we pointed out that 
American shares, at the best, are in many cases subject to 
the condition of the crops, a point to be borne in mind by 
the investor. From the time we then wrote there was a 
further advance, and conditions continued favourable 
until the stability of markets was seriously threatened by 
the rapid multiplication of trusts and the creation of big 
combinations of similar businesses, bought up at fancy 
prices and placed on the market overloaded with pro- 
moters’ profits. 

On April 1, in discussing the American market, we 
said :—‘‘ The principal danger is the excessive creation of 
trusts and industrial companies, with, in many cases, a 
considerable inflation in prices.” This creation of trusts 
has proceeded so rapidly as to seriously affect the Money 
Market in New York. Bankers have felt called upon to 
discriminate in advancing money, and to make a difference 
in the rate charged for loans as between industrials and 
railway shares when offered as collateral. The situation 
seems to have been brought to a crisis by the latest com- 
binations, especially that of the copper amalgamation. 
On the manipulated advance in price of copper, Europe 
took advantage to sell rather freely the shares of copper- 
producing companies. The Americans, whilst they have 
speculated themselves in the shares, have also had to take 
up large blocks sent over from London. To this, indeed, 
must be attributed the large increase of over 16} million 
dollars in the loans shown in last Saturday’s return of the 
Associated Banks. 

This week the American investor as well as the specu- 
lator has apparently recognised that matters were getting 
dangerous. On Monday it was announced from New 
York that the shares of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany fell to below par, though the previous week we had 
been told that the issue had been applied for five or six 
times over. Another correspondent in speaking of the 
demoralisation of the market remarked that it ‘‘ seemed to 
spring from a general outside belief that the time had 
come to get out.” On the following day it was stated that 
the depression was due to ‘‘ general unloading by outside 
holders who had lost confidence,” and later advices have 
reported the market as being ‘‘ nearer to a state of panic 
than has been known for a long time.” 

Below we set out a table of a dozen representative 
American Railway shares. In the first column we give 
the prices current a year ago, in the second column the 
prices upon which our remarks were based on February 4, 
in the third column the further advance that took place in 
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the shares, and in the last column the closing quotations 
on Wednesday night :— 


May 10 Jan. 31 Further May 10 

1898 1899 advance 1899, 
Atchison Pref. ... at 622 683 56% 
Milwaukee OVE ... S302 ... SIRF «ss SOR 
Denver Pref. 48} 744 81} 783 
Erie Pref. 365 423 433 354 
Louisvilles ‘ », SEr-.. Ger 70h ... 672 
New York Cent.... . 1185... 138... 147}... 1358 
Norfolk Pref. ... —— - Fe as 98 683 
Northern Pacific Pref. 68} 83}... 833 79% 
Reading Ist Pref. ee ae 283 
Southern Pref. 303 522 ... 56) 52) 
Union Pacific ww. 243 483 513 432 
Union Pacific Pref. a ee 823 842 77% 


WRITING DOWN BANKING LOSSES 


Two instances have come before us this week of proposals made 
by bankers to wipe out losses by a rigorous writing down of 
capital, and in one case the bank is an important Colonial institu- 
tion. We refer to the London Bank of Australia, Limited. This 
is one of the banks that came to grief during the crisis of 1893 
The rapidity with which the banks were reconstructed, and started 
business again without proper consideration and writing down of 
assets, was much commented upon at the time, and several of the 
banks have since been under the necessity of modifying the terms 
upon which they were reorganised. In the case of the London Bank 
of Australia, which was formerly the London Chartered Bank of 
Australia, it is now stated that the estimates formed in 1893 of the 
probable amount that would be required to meet the losses have 
turned out to be insufficient: It is consequently proposed to write 
off asum of about half a million sterling, by cancelling capital 
which has been lost, or is unrepresented by available assets, to the 
extent of £10 per share ; that is to say, reducing the shares of a 
nominal value of £40 to a value of £30, so that the amount paid 
up upon the shares will stand in the books as £15 instead of £25 
per share. The scheme is to be considered by the shareholders at a 
meeting on Monday next. The other instance is that of the 
London and San Francisco Bank. This bank formerly paid 
regular dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. ; it now pays at the 
rate of 3} per cent., and the reason is said to be a large lock-up 
of unproductive capital. The capital of this Company is £490,000 
in 70,000 shares of £7 each. It is proposed to reduce this to 
£350,000, represented by 70,000 shares of £5 each. Two pounds 
per share is therefore to be written off, equal to a capital of 
£140,000. The proposal will be considered at a meeting on 
May 30. We observe that one of the shareholders has issued a 
circular asking for proxies, in which he says that, besides the 
£140,000 lost capital, a reserve of about £100,000 has also dis- 
appeared in about five years. He therefore asks for an inde- 
pendent investigation before the directors’ proposals are accepted. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY AMALGAMATION 


THE Report of the Select Parliamentary Committee upon the 
South-Eastern and London, Chatham & Dover Railway Amalga- 
mation Bill has just been issued. It contains a comprehensible 
statement of the mass of detail that the Committee have unearthed 
from various quarters. It is found that the Bill does not authorise 
the construction of any new railways ; that it proposes simply to 
confirm a working union already in existence ; and that the fares 
and rates of the two Companies, in consequence of their compli- 
cated diversity, have been abolished in favour of a new uniform 
system. Provision has been made that the fares and rates be not 
increased without the sanction of the Railway Commissioners ; 
that the Companies’ steamboat fares be reduced from tos. to 8s. 
(first class), and from 8s. to 6s. (second class) ; and that power be 
given to both Companies, in event of inability to raise their 
required share of capital, to provide the amount of the deficiency 
and pay interest at 3 per cent. out of the net receipts, thus creating 
a preference charge over existing Preference shareholders. Lord 
Stanley was chairman of the Committee. 
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A NOVEL ASSURANCE CLAIM 


IT is reported from Paris that an action is pending there which 
involves an unusual kind of claim, not against, but by an assurance 
company. It will be remembered that an incident arising out of 
the Dreyfus affair was the shooting of an unfortunate journalist by 
a lady who laboured under the delusion that he had libelled her. 
A Paris jury acquitted her, but the injured man’s life was for some 
time despaired of, and though he has now recovered, lasting injury 
is said to have been caused to his health. His life was assured 
with an English company, which is now claiming damages from 
the excitable lady on the ground that she has injured the value of 
their security. What viewthe French law may take we are unable 
to say, but we should very much doubt whether an English court 
would entertain a claim of this nature. The damages are con- 
tingent, and would probably be held to be somewhat remote. It 
is doubtful whether, as a matter of public policy, the courts would 
care to encourage such actions here. If they did, anyone injuring 
the health of an assured person would run the risk of considerable 
litigation and loss. 
NOTES 


THE floating credits of the market are not large, but whenever 
a gilt-edged security is placed upon the market there are evidences 
that there is no dearth of investment money seeking¥employment. 
Investors are, however, discriminating. This week the Middlesex 
County Council invited applications for a small 3 per cent. loan of 
about £162,000 at a minimum price of 105. It was considered so 
dear that the applications were insufficient, and the loan was with- 
drawn. The London County Council have also been in the market 
seeking to borrow £400,000 on Treasury bills. Not only were 
they successful, but they had nearly three millions offered, and the 
average price paid for the money, which was borrowed for six 
months, was equal to a discount rate of only £2 Is. 11d. per cent. 


As regards the Mining markets, the only bright spot has been 
in the department for Westralian shares. The arrangement of the 
settlement this week disclosed the fact that there was’a very large 
and weak “bull” position open. Attempts were made to compel 
speculators to take up and pay for their stock by enforcing ruinous 
rates of interest, say, 15 to 20 per cent. These rates ‘were, how- 
ever, paid in many cases, and without depressing the market, fora 
feeling of optimism is still very prevalent. Witwatersrand shares 
have been depressed by political uncertainties, though the last day 
or two there has been a sharp recovery on] indications that 
President Kruger is waking up to the gravity of the situation. 


NEW ISSUES 


A process for making wood nonflammable has been exploited in America 
for some years. In 1897 the invention was introduced to England by the 
British Non-Flammable Wood Company. This Company has made 
valuable contracts, and its £1 shares are quoted at*about 233. It has 
decided to make over its London business, and in fact the business of the 
eight home counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Essex, and Sussex, to a new company, which has 
been registered as the London Non-Flammable Wood Company, Limited. 
This new Company, we understand, will shortly invite subscriptions. The 
capital is £135,000 in shares of £1 each, of which 90,000 shares will be 
offered for subscription at par. The parent company will receive 
£110,000, and will make over the whole of its existing}business, reserving 
for itself only the rights over the rest of England and over Europe. We 
know nothing of the process itself ; but from people who profess to under- 
Stand the business the highest testimony is given as to the value of the 
invention and as to the profits to be derived from its development. 

In our advertisement columns this week are published particulars of 
the issue of £3,125,000 debentures of the Bechuanaland Railway Com- 
pany, made in pursuance of the scheme laid before the shareholders of the 
British South Africa Company by Mr. Rhodes at last week’s meeting. 
The applications already received leave no doubt as to the result of the 
present invitation. 





WESTRALIAN AND RHODESIAN PosiTION TO Date.—Important 
Article as to Present and Future Prospects. Just published. Address, 
London and Paris Exchange, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
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CODRINGTON COLLEGE 
BARBADOS. 


FUNDS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED by— 


His Grace the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of STAMFORD. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of BESSBOROUGH. 
The Lord Bishop of DURHAM. 
Admiral Sir JOHN E, COMMERELL, G.C.B., V.C. 
The Right Rev. Bishop MITCHINSON. 
The Rev. the DEAN of DURHAM. 
The Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, D.D. 
Sir W. R. ANSON, Bart., Warden of All Souls College. 
Sir GERALD W. H. CODRINGTON, Bart. 
Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G., Chairman of the West 
India Committee, 
and 


Lieut.-Co!. A. E. CODRINGTON, Coldstream Guards, 


TO AVERT THE CLOSING OF CODRINGTON 
COLLEGE, BARBADOS, 


which, founded in 1710 by General Codrington (Benefactor of All Souls 
College, Oxford) to provide ‘‘an adequate education for such of the West 
Indian youths as should be disposed to devote themselves to the Christian 
ministry in their native lands without the expense and trouble of seeking the 
necessary qualifications in Europe, at a distance from their friends and rela- 
tions,”” must be closed unless FUNDS are available for its continuance, the 
income from the bequeathed estates on which it is dependent being no longer 
sufficient for its upkeep, owing to the depression in sugar industry. A mini- 
mum sum of £5,000 as an emergency fund is required. 


THIRD LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 












Rev. R. C. Dickerson ........ 450 0 © | Anonymous ......ccccccvecses 41 10 
Lord Stanmore, G.C.M.G..... 50 0 0 G. R. Clarke, Esq. ...+00 occ 3 § @ 
Richard Foster, Esq. ........ 20 0 0 Rev. W. H. Daubney ....... at i or 
Miss S. Day ..ccccccccccsece 20 0 o | Miss E. G. Eversley .......... $4.¢ 
OA Friend” cccccocccccccces 1515 0 Rev. Canon Feilden ......+00- 226 
W. P. Ker, Badecscccccccccoce 10 10 0 “MLA. Oxon” oc cccocccesces rr0 
= Gy Th, GE ccccscccccnsive 10 o © | Colonel Nourse .......+e06 oo E£ £0 
Rev. Canon A. G. Livingstone 10 0 0 Rev. J. D. Ridout........+++ 3 &.¢ 
Lady Frederick Cavendish . to o o | Rev. Canon Valpy......+e-ee. . < 
The Lord Bishop of Southwell 10 0 oO Miss F. D. Wayti ......--0000 22 2 
Rev. G. Thompson ....++++.. 10 0 0 Mrs. H. Master White (Berk- 
Rev. Canon Freer ....++-.+00s 550 hamstead) bisecticessaneds e £8 @ 
Septimus Vaughan Morgan, wet SRO eoveees FT OG 
Esq. cccccccccccecccccceecs 5 5 0 | Mrs. Forster Barrow......++++ roa 
Messrs. J. W. Previté& Co... 5 5 0 Miss A. Belley ......sseeeeee Ioo 
Miss Brancker.....ccssscccces * 0 6 re ee Ioo 
Rev. F. G. Cholmondely...... 5 0 o | Rev. M. Clarkson ... I 00 
The Rev. the Dean of Christ- | Mrs. E, Clayton....-.+. .¢ @ 
CHUMCD, cccecccecccescccscs 5 0 o | H.M. Firth, Esq. . Ioo 
** A Somerset Friend ” 5 0 o | Rev. Darby "Jeffores « ° Ioo 
5 0 o | Mrs. Knight ..... I oo 
Miss Ada Nicol . Ioo 
5 0 o | Rev. G. P. Whateley cove 100 
Rev. W. “Hobhouse 5 00 | 
BE TE 64002050 5 00 | Cleans by C. J. Blagg, 
Rev. Canon Meyrick 5 0 0 | Esq. :—Edmund Vallaek, 
Rev. Canon H. F. Phillips..... 5 0 0 | Esq. “£503 Mrs. Bovers, £20; 
Rev. North Pinder .......+.. 5 0 0 | C. J. Blagg, £12 10s.; A. A. 
a Remembrance of Richard | Hunt, Esq., £10 10s; His 
OE SE ES 5 0 o |  Gracethe Archbishop of York, 
Rev. Alfred Redifer ......++.. 500] £10; E.G.N., 410; J w: 
rg | Wagner, Esq. ..+seee * 500] Philips, Esq., £10 ; The Lord 
Rite x5 das cnedcnssentce 4 0 01] Bishopof Lichfield, £3; “In 
Dr. Oliver Codrington owseaeee 3 3 0 | Memoriam, J.G.,” 45; Miss 
al Le 330 Mather, fs: Mrs. Bruce Ward, 
ae ee 300 $33 Two Parishioners of Bis- 
Rev. B. N. Barker asveaeeae »* 220 hop Rawle, £53 F. E. Blagg, 
** Costa Rica”......eecsseceee 220] Esq, 43 3S: 5 J. chilies 
W. M. Harrison, Esq., Fellow | Esq., &3 3S 3 Rev. E. Phili 
of All Souls College ........ 220 £3 38.3; Mrs. Blagg, “: : 
H. G, Innes, Esq. ...-.0.c0ees 220 Lieut.-Col. Fawkes, R.A., 
G. Vaughan’ Morgan, Esq. .... 220 43; C. A. and A.W. Hunt, 
Mrs. Betterton Ripon ......++ 220 Esqs., 41 1s.; Miss E. T. 
Miss Merelina Tindal ........ 2 2 0 Hunt, 41 1S. os cccccccccece 165 11 @ 
C. A. Alington, Esq. ........5 200 
F. H. E. Cunliffe, Esq. 2 0 o | Collected by a Meyrick :— 
His Excellency ‘Sir “bina The Hon. W. F. D. Smith, 
Monson, G. hr 200 £103 Was Bai Hambleden, 
2 0 ele 200 45; F. H. Copeman, Esq., 
— Ke FOIE i scvcesene 200 42 10s.; Constance, Mar- 
Offertory St. Andrew, Mont: chioness of Lothian, £2; 
pelier, Brixton......+seeeees 320 3 smaller sums, £2 10S. «+ ++ee 2200 


And smaller amounts, making in all a total sum of £1,804 14s. 4d. received to date. 


Subscriptions may be sent to Messrs. DRuMMOND's Bank, 49 Charing 
Cross; or to 
ALGERNON E. ASPINALL, Hon. Secretary. 
West India Committee, Billiter Square Buildings : 
May 4, 1899. 
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LOST DAYS 


Tue days of my life 
Glide on and on, 
But I remain 
When the days are gone— 


Never advancing, 
Lost in arrears— 
Left behind 
By the vanishing years ! 


I hear, like an army 
Far ahead, 

The moments passed, 
The moon-times fled— 


And Hours that are 

Where I should be 
Sound from afar 

‘* Farewell” tome!... 


God, grant me a prayer, 
And I will pray 
To stand in the ranks of 
My Life to-day ! 
W. Macpona.p. 


A MIDNIGHT MASS 


A SILENT city sleeping in the moonlight of a still Italian 
night. On the surrounding hills the white villas, with 
their attendant cypresses, stand silhouetted against the 
cold grey of the winter's sky, and lie reflected in tremulous 
outline in the depths of the silent river. The long road- 
way beside the water gleams like a path of light, and 
across it black, clear-cut shadows fall ; a deep darkness 
fills the recesses of the loggia ; on either hand the lights 
from uncurtained windows hang like stars in the setting 
of night. Silence and sleep. Then, on a sudden, bells in 
the air, a mighty burst of bells, a veritable tangle of bells, 
breaking the silence. Bells deep in tone, slow in move- 
ment ; bells quick and tinkling ; bells close at hand; bells 
in the far distance ; bells from the church that hides down 
yonder narrow street ; bells from the white campanile of 
the monastery that crowns the hill; bells ringing, jang- 
ling, clanging, clamouring ; bells, bells, bells, a wild rhap- 
sody of bells ; and over all, swinging in splendid rhythmic 
measure, flinging its full sound out into the night, the 
great bell of the Duomo booms. Moonlight and bells, 
and then, abruptly, a pause and silence, a silence intensified 
tenfold by contrast with the volume of sound that pre- 
ceded it. Then once more the bells. . . . 

Out of the soft mystery of the moonlight into the 
mysterious darkness of the Duomo. A vast space full of 
a darkness so dense as to seem almost tangible, a dark- 
ness shrouding dim forms of massive pillars and reaching 
far up into the dome above. Only in the centre distance 
is there light. Set round aloft upon the marble balustrade 
of the basilisk, a circle of single lights, each flame shining 
alone like a compelling sun, while from the guarded altar 
in their midst springs a blaze of intensest brilliancy, 
glowing, dazzling, wonderful. And from the basilisk, 
voices, men’s voices, chanting loudly, chanting mono- 
tonously, chanting ceaselessly: voices blending into a 
sound strange and pitiful, as no sound ever yet was 
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pitiful, a sound that is like a wave of pain breaking for 
ever round a sick and dying world: a sound that makes 
the heart feel very lonely: whose utter hopelessness has 
no like on earth. Voices melting into echo in the vastness 
of the dome, and echo into voices, till together they create 
this long unending wail, the wordless crying of dumb 
creatures suffering the long agony of life. 

Upon the altar steps, figures robed in cloth of gold and 
gorgeous colouring, moving slowly, solemnly ; in the high, 
canopied chair to the altar’s left a cardinal enthroned, and 
from the swinging censers a mist of incense rising ; in the 
centre of the basilisk a mighty lectern, on which rest four 
great books of parchment and of gold, and from them a 
priest chanting always words, which, as they mount into the 
space above, the echo takes and makes its own, and they 
become as drops in that deep sea of pain that fills the 
place. A-strange moving vision this, yet one which seems 
not the reality it would appear, but as a link in that great 
chain of mysticism which makes one all religions, all 
creeds, all philosophies, all dreams, which holds together 
in one unbroken bond the great past that has been, the 
great future that yet shall be—the partial momentary 
expression of the eternal mystery that can never be ex- 
pressed. 

And without, in the darkness, a restless, seething 
crowd of people, pressing against the glass screen that 
shuts off the basilisk from the world, a crowd of all ages 
and of all classes; men with their cloaks flung over the 
shoulder ; women with hair which grows low upon the 
forehead, and in their faces that same expression of fore- 
knowledge of pain that haunts one in the faces of 
Madonnas painted four centuries ago ; little children held 
up high that they may catch a glimpse of the distant glory, 
children whose brown, wondering eyes are the same 
eyes that look out from many an old master’s canvas. 
On the outskirts of the crowd, murmuring ever to un- 
listening ears their plaint of pain, the Halt, the Blind, the 
Maimed, the Outcasts, and the Beggars drag themselves 
wearily from place to place, or crouch in dark for- 
gotten corners, there to represent, though they know 
it not, the Scapegoats of the world. In a side 
chapel, lighted by a single hanging lamp, an old man 
kneels to pray, praying with that statuesque absorp- 
tion from outward things which in Protestant countries 
does not exist. ... A wandering, shifting crowd of 
shadows, dwarfed, belittled, rendered insignificant utterly 
by the vast darkness which surrounds them, out of which 
they come, into which they pass again. And it would 
seem as though they, like the pageant within the basilisk, 
were not of the moment; as though they, too, were but 
the temporary expression of a larger humanity which 
belongs so infinitely more to the time that has been and 
the time that shall be than to this little present. Each 
human item of such small account alone, and yet, collec- 
tively, there is here the chiefest thing in the great scheme 
of life... . 

The incense rises from the swinging censers, the priests 
come and go before the altar, and the lights shine in the 
darkness, and always the tired wailing fills the Duomo, 
fills it as though it were a sound that could never cease, 
the one eternal cry that rises from the earth. Gradually 
the people melt away, and only here and there a solitary 
shrouded figure watches on and dreams, or wanders out 
into the moonlight night, where a great silence reigns. 
over the sleeping city... . Eva ANSTRUTHER. 

Florence : Christmas 1898. 
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ANIMALS AND THE FEAR OF DEATH 


NoTHING could better illustrate our invincible tendency to 
credit others with our own motives and sensations than 
the popular impression upon this question. Evidences of 
fright and efforts to escape on the part of animals are 
interpreted precisely as they would be in our own species. 
In our sympathy with, and kindness towards, our dumb 
kinsfolk, we have, often unconsciously, endowed them 
with our own keenness of appreciation of present suffer- 
ing, and with almost the same capabilities of retrospection 
and anticipation. To their physical pain we add the 
mental agonies we know we ourselves should experience. 
For instance, a well-known writer upon animals and their 
ways, in a recent book, says :—‘‘ In their wild state most 
animals live under the incubus of two sources of terror, 
death by violence from their natural foes and death by 
famine.” This view, if correct, would make the mental 
attitude of the animal world one of appalling and almost 
constant gloom. Let us see if it is a view supported by 
facts. 

In the first place, nothing has more deeply impressed 
careful observers in all ages than the freedom from care 
shown in the behaviour and demeanour of most animals. 
The sun shines, their paunches are full, their happiness is 
complete. They live emphatically in the present. They 
have many wants, but few anxieties. Their superbly 
trained senses give them warning of danger long before 
our blunted ones can discern its presence, and hence they 
need spend little time in worrying over its possible 
approach. Even their much-talked-of shyness and 
wariness are usually as unthinkingly habitual, nay, even 
instinctive, as is our avoidance of the sun in August and 
the rain in November. 

That even the timid and much-persecuted deer have 
the fear of injury constantly before their minds is opposed 
to all the observations made upon them at times when 
there was neither scent nor sound to indicate the presence 
of an enemy. Like the supposititious ‘‘ weather-sense ” of 
animals, much of their apparent prophetic anticipation of 
danger is really a remarkably keen and early recognition 
of the first signs of its actual presence. As Darwin puts 
it, ‘the struggle is not incessant ; no fear is felt, death is 
generally prompt, and the vigorous, the healthy, the 
happy survive and multiply.” 

In the second place, although the mere statement will 
seem almost absurdly unnecessary, while animals have a 
keen recollection of previous unpleasant experiences and 
are fully capable of dreading their repetition in similar 
circumstances, yet in order to so dread certain pains they 
must either have experienced them personally or frequently 
Seen them endured by their associates. Obviously no 
animal—and few human beings except Theosophists—can 
recollect the pangs of dissolution. But what will not be 
So readily granted, is that probably very few have ever seen 
their comrades in the agonies of death. Sick animals in- 
variably, and old or severely wounded ones, whenever they 
feel the end approaching, usually leave the herd and seek the 
seclusion of the thicket to die. And do we not ourselves 
turn our faces to the wall in the darkest corner of our 
darkened room at the approach of serious illness? So 
keen and powerful is this instinct in wild animals that—as 
Mr. Hudson has shown, thereby verifying the rumour 
Originally reported by Darwin—one species at least, the 
vicuna or ‘plains llama” of South America, actually 
seeks a special thorn scrub upon a mountain, scores and 
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even hundreds of miles south of its customary feeding 
grounds, at the approach of death. The thicket and 
valleys leading up to it are simply carpeted with the 
whitening bones of past generations of llamas. 

But death by starvation, old age, or disease is probably 
mercifully rare in animals. Most species, except a few of 
the largest carnivora, live under such a constant pressure 
of surveillance and pursuit by natural enemies that the 
moment their speed and endurance, or the alertness of 
their senses, fall below a certain standard they are 
pounced upon and put quickly out of their misery. And it 
is much happier so. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
vicunas would ever have succeeded in reaching their 
Mount Nebo in sufficient numbers to establish a sepulchre 
had it not been for the singular absence of any form of 
pack-forming wolf upon the pampas. 

All things considered, an animal’s conception of death 
probably resembles that of a child before he has been 
taken, by well-meaning elders, to see a dead body. It is 
simply a disappearance which puzzles and, perhaps, sad- 
dens, but does not specially alarm him. Even after the child 
has seen the familiar face now still in death, and been 
assured, with “‘ improving” intent, that he will one day be 
like that, a good deal of insistence and illumination are 
needed, by references to an after-life and a judgment, to 
bring the possibility home to him. The animal has no 
kind friend to suggest this to him, and he probably 
remains in the child’s state of blissful obtuseness all his 
life. 

Does the behaviour of animals in the presence of death 
accord with this supposition? Some years ago, in the 
course of pathological studies, the writer had occasion to 
frequent the slaughter and packing houses of a large 
American city to obtain specimens of diseased tissues. 
To the human visitor the sights of the slaughter-house 
were repellent to the verge of nausea; but how indifferent 
the behaviour of the animals! They were restless and un- 
easy, as cattle in strange quarters always are, but, despite 
the smell of blood, and, in the case of the pigs, the sight 
of dying companions, they manifested little more objection 
to entering the slaughter pens than they had done to enter 
the barnyard or the branding corral or the pens at the 
railway station. 

This indifference to death is widely spread. Gun- 
bullocks turned loose after the battery has been drawn 
into position, go quietly to graze under fire, undisturbed 
by even the groans and struggles of any of their comrades 
who may be hit. A pair of rabbits are put into a snake’s 
cage and one of them is promptly killed and swallowed ; 
the survivor goes on quietly eating vegetables, and will 
soon walk over the gorged and torpid snake, indeed, 
actually sit up with his hind feet upon its outstretched 
body, placidly washing his face. The Indian hunter of 
the Amazons will bring down a group of monkeys one after 
another with the poisoned arrows from his blow-tube, 
without exciting any alarm in the survivors so long as he 
keeps himself completely hidden and down the wind. 

The American ‘“ partridge” (ruffled grouse) is regu- 
larly hunted with small dogs, which drive the covey into 
the branches of a tree and keep barking at them until the 
hunter can steal up within shot. If he keeps well con- 
cealed, and is careful to take the bird furthest from the 
tree-trunk each shot, it is claimed that he can pick off the 
entire covey one by one. A flock of mallards may often 
be shot into several times without taking flight in spite 
of the struggles of the wounded, so long as the shooter 
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keeps himself concealed behind cover. Let him once 
show himself, and they are off like a flash. 

The utter and apparently callous indifference of animals 
and birds to the sick, dying, or dead of their own species, 
which forms such a distressing exception to their general 
kindliness and devotion to each other, can, it seems to us, 
only be explained upon some such ground. They show 
little sympathy because so few of them have ever re- 
covered from serious illness ; there is very little sympathy 
shown in the primitive human community, except to 
children, until recovery becomes the rule instead of the 
exception. They do not understand the meaning of death, 
they can hardly even conceive of it as such or as hap- 
pening to themselves; consequently they show this sin- 
gular indifference to it. And ignorance for them is 
apparently bliss, and would be for us if the child-attitude 
of mind could persist. 


‘SOLDIERS IN THE PARK” 


IT was the ninth hour towards noon, and the early sunbeam that 
catches the first glimpse of the Park by morning was already 
glistening upon the rain-kissed turf. Though the period of the 
day was so little advanced, yet round the clump of trees beside 
the reservoir were gathered together, at inhospitable intervals, 
some half-hundred groups of men and boys. Rising from 
my seat, I regarded the distant assembly curiously, rather 
wondering what manner of my fellow-creatures these might be 
who could thus afford to devote the golden hours of the morning 
to wandering leisurely about this great London pleasure-garden. 
They were not millionaires, their dress showed that ; yet they had 
sublime disregard for the commercial asset of Time. 

Idly speculating upon the problem, I joined a detachment of 
nursery-maids, who, with bonnet-ribbons flying merrily to the 
breeze and white aprons contributing a pleasant contrast to the 
dull green of the grass, were hastening past me. As we advanced, 
we were reinforced by other lotus-eaters, and so (as a crowd that 
gathers shape with every step) we made our way in the direction 
of the coppice ahead. 

What did these things portend? I asked myself wonderingly. 
Had the Park, on this May morning, been selected as the battle 
ground where the League of Lasting Leisure were to meet to 
discuss the best means of checking Sunday Journalism, or was, 
perchance, a mass meeting of the Society for Suppressing Labour 
between Meals about to appeal here to the public for support ? 
Wrestling with these and similar questions, 1 quickened my pace 
and presently arrived at the outskirts of the throng before me. 
My neighbours’ backs, however, were not transparent. Accordingly 
I gradually ploughed my way to the front ranks. Here I assumed 
a strategic position, with the object of witnessing the strange 
happenings that I felt certain were about to ensue. 

As the minutes passed without any matter of moment occurring, 
the look of expectancy on the faces of those around me died out, 
and was succeeded by one of injured disappointment. “ Perish 
me purple !” vehemently exclaimed an individual beside me ; “ but 
the gory collection is overdue!” My misspent youth being re- 
sponsible for an incomplete education, the full import of this 
declaration of faith was lost to me. With ill-restrained curiosity, 
therefore, I looked for one who should interpret. Ere, however, 
I had found such, a clarion note from the west rent the air. 

The next moment, and a sound as of tinkling brass blending 
harmoniously with the shrill tooting of distant fifes and the brisk 
tapping of drumsticks floated down upon the soft spring breeze. 
On the instant, the group of watchers seemed galvanised again 
into life. The listless air that had hitherto characterised a large 
proportion thereof fled as by magic from the assembly. But most 
noticeable was the effect upon the nursery-maid element. As if 
acting upon some prearranged signal, each member of the con- 
tingent simultaneously executed a series of carefully planned 
manceuvres in the way of adjusting ribbons, settling cuffs, and 
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patting coils of back hair, &c. A look of pleasurable anticipation 
suffused each maidenly countenance, and even communicated itself 
to the stolid Zosse of policemen who at intervals adjured the con- 
course to “ pass along there, please !” 

“ The Campbells are coming !” remarked a sportingly garbed 
bystander, taking a pair of field-glasses from their case. 

“ No, it’s the soldiers, Annie,” exclaimed a lady of quality in 
my immediate rear to her companion, who was momentarily 
engaged in rescuing my handkerchief from the clutches of the 
juvenile desperado under her charge. 

“Lawks! soitis! Ido love the red-coats—bless ’em !” was 
the response, as, in a fit of temporary mental aberration, she waved 
my property in the air before restoring it to me. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, but I do get so excited when the Guards 
come into the Park to drill,” she added apologetically. Then she 
turned to subdue the unrestrained shrieks of delight that were 
being raised by the cherub in her care, while I gazed at the scene 
that was slowly unfolding itself. 

Winding along a narrow path, a quarter of a mile away, was a 
long snake-like stream of humanity. At first the dust of a thou- 
sand pairs of army-boot-shod feet, tramping in steady unison, 
obscured the wearers from easy view. Soon, however, the more 
yielding turf was gained, and the moving coil revealed itself as a 
symphony in scarlet and blue, picked out with flashes of gold that 
sparkled bravely in the glint of the generous sunshine. Then it 
was seen that this was occasioned by the gleaming instruments, 
which, carried by the bandsmen at the head of the column, were 
harmoniously proclaiming to the world the prowess of “ The 
British Grenadiers.” 

Nearer approached the troops, and as they did so something 
in the swinging lilt of the men’s steps and the blare of brass and 
dull rolling of drums seemed to tug at the heartstrings of the 
spectators. The little City clerk beside me momentarily divested 
himself of his patronising air of superciliousness, and mechanically 
sought to inflate his narrow chest ; while even the Park loafers 
fearlessly raised their unshorn chins to the level of an honest 
man’s eyes. As for the nursery-maids and children, they frankly 
yielded to their emotions, and surrendered themselves without a 
struggle to the martial phalanx that was bearing down upon them. 
The infantry in the perambulators stretched out the hand of 
welcome to the infantry in the distance with a spontaneity that 
was delightful to witness. 

A hoarse word of command, caught up and repeated swiftly 
down the ranks, instantly split, as by some strange jugglery, the 
constituent cohorts into sixteen long parallel lines As the 
manoeuvre was effected, a mounted form, clad in tunic of scarlet, 
with crimson sash and accessories of blue and gold, sprang forward 
three lengths in advance of the centre of the foremost row. Half- 
turning in the saddle, the rider raised a gleaming sword-blade 
perpendicularly in the air, and thundered the order “ Brigade, 
halt!” Ere the word of command could have penetrated to the 
rearmost file the mass was motionless) HORACE WYNDHAM. 


“ Shanghaied : a Story of Adventure off the Californian Coast.” 
By Frank Norris. London: Grant Richards. 39. 6d. 


Whether this story is rightly ascribed, as some suggest, to Mr. 
Frank Harris, or whether the author is a newcomer, he is equally 
entitled to warm praise for writing a capital tale, which has the 
honour of giving an entirely novel type of heroine. The opening 
of the story bears some resemblance to Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Captains Courageous.” In each an unwilling individual is forced 
to become a seaman. But when the San Francisco hero, Wilbur 
Gunn, encounters Moran, the new heroine is found. She wore 
men’s clothes, “and her enormous mane of rye-coloured hair was 
braided into long strands near to the thickness of a man’s arm.” 
She ate with her knife, commanded her ship with genuine ability, 
and carried on a battle for ambergris quite in the style of 
Stevenson. The personal encounter of the Norsewoman with 
Wilbur is a graphic picture sketched with incisive touches. When 
the situation becomes too tense, the author cleverly terminates it 
with a graceful episode unconsciously suggestive of Ibsen’s “ Lady 
of the Sea.’ A racy and well-told story. 
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COVENT GARDEN—A BEGINNING 


MusicaLLy it has been a week of weeks. Even in 
London, which gets as a rule more music in a week than 
most other big cities, British or Continental, get in a 
month, such a prodigious surfeit of good things is merci- 
fully rare. Otherwise there would certainly be special 
insurance rates for the ‘‘ lives” of musical critics ; and if 
indeed that exacting calling is not already scheduled as a 
‘‘ dangerous trade” under the Compensation Act, it is 
only another illustration of that measure’s many deficien- 
cies. Just think of it. Important concerts—with many 
new works demanding judgment—afternoon and evening 
the whole week through in Langham Place, with Covent 
Garden’s opening week thrown in! And—and this is the 
gratifying feature of it all—handsomely large audiences 
have been the rule in almost every instance. Yet they 
tell us we are no folk for music. 

All other attractions notwithstanding, however, it 
is, of course, to Covent Garden that the musical 
journalist must needs attend when it chooses to open its 
portals. After all, the concert, in some guise or other, we 
have always with us, though Perosi oratorios may not 
grow—the statement, you observe, admits of diverse 
implications—on every bush. Grand opera comes but once 
ayear. Perhaps in the times to come it may be different. 
But if ever opera establishes itself permanently in our 
midst, it will be no such opera as that which Covent 
Garden continues to give us during its three months’ 
innings. Granted that in some respects that opera of the 
future which Professor Stanford’s prophetic vision sees 
broad-based upon the people’s will may prove superior. 
Granted that many evil ways which Covent Garden now 
retains may cease then to vex the souls of the discerning. 
Granted that British audiences may then applaud the 
masterpieces of British composers, sung and acted by 
British artists. Let all this be granted in the cheerfullest 
manner. But the excellence in certain directions of that 
amazing international troupe of vocal stars which musters 
in Bow Street every summer will as certainly not be re- 
produced by any company composed of one single nation- 
ality. Therefore, let us withhold no just praise from 
the enterprise and skill which bring this unrivalled com- 
bination into being, even if we must regret its occasional 
deficiencies when other qualities are needed than brilliant 
singing and merely showy acting. 

But happily the time seems fast approaching when 
Covent Garden will give us, not only the best-sung operas, 
but likewise operas the most sincerely acted and the most 
artistically staged. For this all thanks to Wagner, by 
whose works alone it has been brought about. The 
time and the hour have found neither the men nor the 
women wanting. If indeed what is almost a truism 
needed substantiation, it might be found in the fact that 
the standard of acting will be found to vary in such 
curiously precise accordance with the quality of the opera 
performed. Mr. Jean de Reszke’s ‘‘ Lohengrin,” whereby 
he delighted all his hearers once again on Monday, is a 
most picturesque and finished impersonation, taken by itself. 
But no one would compare it in respect of those essential 
qualities of sincerity and conviction with the same great 
artist’s magnificent ‘‘ Tristan ” which was heard once more 
on Thursday. The former impersonation is conventional 
and operatic beside the latter. Yet Mr. de Reszke is pro- 
bably quite unconscious of any difference in his methods, 
So far as these two assumptions are concerned. It is the 
works themselves that differ. 
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Regarding the performances which we have had so 
far, the standard maintained, speaking generally, has 
been quite commendably high, and in one or two cases 
terms of praise even warmer might be veraciously 
bestowed. But it is greatly to be regretted that both 
‘* Siegfried ” and ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung ” are excluded from 
this season’s programme. H. A. $. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY: THE 
PICTURE OF THE YEAR 


By AN EXHIBITOR 


Mr. Byam Suaw’s ‘ Love, the Conqueror,” is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable picture in this year’s Academy. 
There has always been a “Picture of the Year”; before 
my own recollections begin, Mr. Maclise and Mr. Frith 
were among the most successful in this branch, and theirs 
are good names to remember in estimating the artistic 
value of such achievements generally. Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
picture recalls the work of both these artists—it owes 
something also to a third, Mr. Abbey. 

At the time of Mr. Abbey’s appearance, the usual 
thing in painting an ambitious picture was to make your 
canvas a battlefield of hot and cold colours, and it was 
usually done by a system of conflicting lights, one yellow 
and one violet. The contrast between lamplight and 
twilight, between lamplight and moonlight, between the 
last warm rays of the setting sun and the cool bath of 
light from the surrounding sky—these are beautiful and 
poetic effects in nature, especially in their quieter mani- 
festations, as Mr. Lorimer or Mr. Stott has painted them, 
dim and mysterious, the modelling delicate and subtle, 
subdued by the colour. It was found, however, that by 
heavily modelling large figures in strong relief and 
running the full gamut from Reckitt’s blue to blazing 
orange, something more “remarkable” was obtained. 
Mr. Melton Fisher, I remember, produced a very egregious 
example that one could not help remarking. Mr. Abbey 
understood at once that strong local colour might easily 
be so handled as to outshine vulgar effects of coloured 
light, and being, perhaps, the first costumier of the day, 
saw his opportunity. 

‘‘ Take masses of scarlet and black arranged in telling 
pattern, enforce the splendour of these by mosaics of deep 
green and violet, tawny orange and mauve (this can 
readily be done by clever costume designing), have a large 
number of figures full of amusing detail, every part of the 
picture freely and dexterously brushed, and the whole 
harmonised, as to colour, by real scientific knowledge of 
the laws of natural lighting, and, as to form, by elegant 
drawing and a dash of drama, and you may so flummox 
the public that with one voice they shall proclaim a 
masterpiece.” 

The first picture produced by Mr. Abbey on this recipe 
was duly so proclaimed, and was, indeed, a work of rare 
ability. He did two more of it with rather less dramatic 
force, which were also duly applauded. Then Mr. Byam 
Shaw, having thoroughly digested Mr. Abbey’s formula, 
produced the following rider: ‘‘ By affecting a certain 
archaism you avoid the necessity of harmonising the raw 
pigments at all, so that you can have your red redder and 
your black blacker than ever, and the other colours may 
positively swear at each other. Having no broad harmony 
to consider, you may bewilder the eye with any amount of 
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detail and, as for the public, still more flummoxed in the 
midst of an army of figures without dramatic motive, shall 
we not thrust into its delighted hand a dey containing a 
concise and expurgated account of the lovers of all ages ?” 

Nothing could be truer or more lucidly reasoned and, 
no doubt, when the public get the key they will not feel 
the want of composition or colour scheme. The colours 
scream in shrill recrimination at each other, and at their 
host, Mr. Shaw, for bringing them together within one 
frame. The picture is full of cheap colour, cheap design, 
cheap character—it is a hard thing to say, but there are 
parts that might have been painted by Mr. Schmalz. The 
only bit that reminds one of Mr. Byam Shaw is the head 
of Helen (?), which is agreeable in colour (though utterly 
contradictory to the colour of shoulders), and, I should 
think, was painted first, before the dreadful ambition 
seized him. For indeed Mr. Shaw was not always thus 
theatrical. His medieval bent had a quaintness and 
beauty that led one to expect charming things of him. 
Instead, like the ephemeral Emperors of the Roman 
decadence he is wading through slaughter (of adjacent 
pictures) to a throne which he can hold only by dire sub- 
mission to the army that applaud him. ‘‘ As soon as they 
were invested with the bloody purple,” says Gibbon in 
aptest phrase, ‘‘ they inspired their followers with the 
same ambition that had occasioned their own revolt.” 
One foresees a general outbreak of scarlet fever and a 
great boom for the artist’s colourman, for the moral of the 
whole is this—that shouting is none the less “‘ remarkable” 
for being out of tune. 

Mr. Abbey’s picture, ‘‘ Oh, mistress mine, where are 
you roaming?” is by comparison a very quiet, modest 
performance. It seems to mea picture rather easily and 
happily done—the best, I think, since his funeral pro- 
cession. The face of the girl has real charm of expression, 
and the man’s red robe is a difficult mass, if not magnifi- 
cently, very creditably dealt with. The incident is well 
set in appropriate surroundings (Mr. Abbey seems to move 
with a constant train of musicians with mandolines), and 
is itself sufficiently dramatic to be taken seriously. Out- 
side the terrace is some blossom—almond, I think—that 
a low sun glints on; but, unfortunately, the blossom in 
the shadow, instead of the pearly grey just broken with 
pink proper to the nature of such sheeny surfaces as 
flower-petals in that cool light (the coldness of the light 
from the sky is elsewhere in the picture sufficiently insisted 
on), relieves against deep-blue mountains as painty red, 
darker, but hardly less coloured than the same blossom 
in sunlight. If you blot out with your finger only those 
on the extreme left which are the worst sinners, the picture 
gains in quality enormously. Then, again, the expressive 
head of the woman is somewhat marred by the hand held 
against the cheek. The very long little finger is painted 
as though absolutely fitting against the cheek ; nowhere 
relieved from it, nowhere pressed into it, yet its contour 
contradicts the line of the jaw at that tilt of the 
head. One might tremble at one’s fatuity in find- 
ing fault with Mr. Abbey on so delicate a matter of 
perspective had he not shown in his other picture how 
reckless he can be in this regard. Here the perspective of 
the carpeted steps makes no effort to agree with that of 
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the marble pediment in the foreground or with that of the 
figures ; the poet-lover is plunging his elbow deep into a 
marble column and the man to the left has an arm and 
hand so small as to suggest deformity. But these are 
things that disturb me but little compared with the 
commonness of the principal figure. The uninteresting 
face lends a sarcastic point to the title, and you ask 
‘*Who zs Sylvia?” Her dress has no suggestion of 
movement as though she really were coming down-stairs; 
she stands there posed in the limelight, or rather emitting 
light, for brilliant as she is she casts no shadow. | 
cannot help thinking that, had the light that plays on her 
escaped through to the upright figure behind her on her 
left (with a square shadow upwards and outwards from 
her shoulder) and cast little upright patches of light on 
the stairs to her left, the large square form thus obtained 
would have brought her into relation with the shape of 
the picture, and the composition would have gained in 
dignity enormously. 

It is always pleasant to observe how much better 
critics could paint pictures than the men who in fact do 
paint them, and I would not be thought inferior to my new 
confréres. The picture shows the baleful influence of bad 
company. Mr. Abbey repainted the head of the principal 
figure zz the exhibition surrounded by his brother Acade- 
micians. It looks as though some of them had done it 
for him. 

It is only fair while dealing with the most prominent 
works in the exhibition to refer briefly to Mr. Herkomer’s 
great shield. In its design it might be an allegorical 
representation of the triumph of glue. It is like a lot of 
children’s scraps stuck indiscriminately together without 
constructive law in a kind of smeary ‘‘ pudding” (I must 
borrow the epithet from another critic, for I cannot better 
it). The proper use of enamel as an enrichment to severely 
wrought metal-work may be seen in Mr. Fisher’s admirable 
casket here exhibited, or in some of the work of Mr. 
Nelson Dawson. The flaccid formlessness of Mr. Her- 
komer’s modelling shows already a complete lack of self- 
restraint, a lazy recklessness of hand and mind whose 
activity is worse than idleness; and to add to this plastic 
orgy the gaudy colour of a pantomime dragon is an ex- 
treme instance of that aimless activity which makes Mr. 
Herkomer comparable to only one other great figure of 
our time. He is the German Emperor of the artistic 
world. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
‘RATIONAL DRESS” 


IN bygone days there used to exist among a certain class a 
curious medium for courtship—namely, the conversation- or love- 
lozenge. These very uninteresting-looking tablets of white sugar 
(which by-the-bye are still made, with scalloped edges and an 
unholy flavour of peppermint) contained various mottoes all more 
or less dealing with the tender passion. A favourite one used to 
be: “To marry you is what I’d choose, but that I fear you'd 
wear the troos.” Alas, alas! times have changed, and the words 
that were once employed in a mere metaphorical sense have come 
to signify a terrible reality, the fear has been realised and in a 
manner then utterly unlooked-for. Sensible people are tired of 
saying that whether women should or should not wear trousers is 
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entirely a question for the individual herself, a question too that is 
really of no more importance or interest than the problem whether 
postmen should eat wedding-cake or any other of the innumerable 
silly-season topics. At the same time it would be rather a relief if 
something fresh could be said on the subject, if one of our few 
humourists—say, for example, Mr. Zangwill—would only take it up 
and make us laugh for awhile. 

To accomplish this, let it be said, they had better keep away 
from meetings where the question of rational dress is under 
discussion, for at these will be found cause enough for tears, 
rather than laughter. I attended one not long since, and I 
thought I had never in my life seen so many utterly graceless 
creatures congregated together—thirty or forty of them, and not 
asingle charm amongst the lot, even remembering the reckless dis- 
play of calf and ankle on the part of the rationally clad. One was 
particularly struck by this “lack of looks,” and, in spite of oneself, 
came to the conclusion that the universal plainness of those present 
was not owing to the wearing of rationals, but rather that the 
adoption of rationals originated amongst women who were devoid 
of womanly charm. And, after all, why should they be deprived 
of manly comfort when Nature has not been over-generous in her 
bestowal of feminine fascinations? Comfort, we said; but, con- 
sidering the ridicule to which the wearers find themselves victims, 
the amount of chaff expended on them by the street boy or that 
merciless wag, the London busman, the comfort is of a some- 
what negative order. Health, again, is one of the watchwords of 
the breeches-wearers. Well, let us admit to finding one great 
quality in rational dress, though enemies to the reform hold that 
the women who cycle in skirts are every bit as healthy and are 
equally good riders. 

At the above-mentioned meeting I met a friend who had looked 
in out of curiosity, on her way to a dance. What a curious, almost 
outlandish figure she cut among all the breeched ladies! Poor 
thing! although blessed with a fair amount of af/omd I at times 
pitied her. One lady got up and spoke at length on the pernicious 
habit of wearing corsets. 

“What woman,” she shouted, “ with an ounce of self-respect 
or thought of the next generation could endure a twenty-one-inch 
waist ?” 

My friend threw me a sheepish look from her pretty eyes, and 
whispered— 

“Mine’s eighteen, and it’s the first time I ever felt it. 
think they notice it?” 

“How is it possible,” interrupted the speaker in a voice of 
thunder—“ I ask how is it possible to hold the body in an upright 
position with pin-point toes and heels starting from the centre of 
the foot ?” 

This question was accompanied by the frank display of a 
square-toed ‘ Cromwellian,” every crease of whose wide honest 
upper suggested “ Virtuous British Matron.” 

“Draw in your feet,” I whispered to my friend, whose coquettish 
satin slippers, “like little mice, crept in and out.” 

“If they make any more personal remarks, I’m off,” she 
whispered back. 

“And as to knickerbockers,” went on the speaker with heat— 
“how about those women who so far forget themselves as to 
expose their bare shoulders to the gaze of all and sundry ?” 
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“T wish I'd put on my other row of pearls,’ came in an 
agonised whisper from my left. ‘That woman’s made a dead set 
at me. I know she has.” 

“ Hush,” I said, “ one of the men is going to speak.” 

True enough, one of the two male guests rose “to say a few 
words.” We were treated to a confused after-dinner medley of 
arguments bearing on the wearing of trousers. Schopenhauer 
was hauled in (the irony and audacity of it when only two men 
were present!), and we were assured that according to him 
“Nature with women has in view what is called, in a dramatic 
sense, a ‘striking effect.’” “How,” asked the speaker, “ could 
this be compatible with the use of bloomers?” In spite of a 
lengthy pause no one felt called upon to reply, and the speaker 
wandered anon from German philosophers to English novelists, 
for I was conscious presently of a confused murmur in which the 
only words quite audible were : 

“ But Sir Willowby has a leg !” 

“ Order, order,” came from various sides, but the young man 
had not come here to be silenced, and amidst murmurs of dissent 
continued : “ My idea is that every movement of this nature should 
be gradual.” (Cheers.) “Yes, gradual ; therefore I would suggest 
that those women who are desirous of establishing the bloomers 
as the ordinary mode of dress should commence by wearing a 
skirt on one leg and a—a knicker on the other.” 

After which the young man sat down, and we were regaled 
with a smart reply from a manly-looking person, who remarked 
“that it was a pity all our best ideas always turned out to be 
someone else’s, for already a certain lady had taken out a patent 
for the petticoat-cum-bloomer arrangement which worked after the 
manner of a Venetian blind. “ Pull a string at the waist, and hey, 
presto ! the result is a series of most charming pleats.” 

My friend and I escaped during another speech, wherein the 
speaker rather naively remarked that : 

“Tt is obvious that the only way to accomplish anything in 
the way of a dress reform is to don the bloomers in the face of 
everything, and talk less.” And, having said this, she plunged 
into an animated tirade suggestive of hours of “hand-glass 
declamation.” 

At parting my friend said: “I shall never be converted to 
bloomers ; but I am utterly consoled for all that.” 

“Why?” said I. 

‘My dear, I counted twenty-five women with beards.” 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 





“ Life at Twenty.” By C. R. Morse. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


This is a long book, not wanting in brilliancy, but not very 
easy to classify or to understand. The author has probably read 
his Meredith, and has acquired from him tricks of style equivalent 
to the Wagnerian modulations that abound in the music of the 
young men of to-day. It stands in need of sedulous pruning and 
of concession to the reader who craves a simply told story. The 
author’s temperament is not a common one, and he has a remark- 
able, though occasionally exuberant, power of expression. He 
should exercise his power of selection more vigorously : his book 
has the merit of being too full of good things. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
LOVE-LETTERS 


SHouLp these Letters* have been published? We have 
heard the question asked repeatedly, and our answer is 
emphatic. Certainly ; their publication is 
more than justified. The late Professor 
Jowett is credited with the remark that 
the study of biography will, in the future, constitute the 
main element in education; and Miss Barrett in these 
volumes declares: ‘I, for my part, value letters as the 
most vital part of biography ; and for any rational human 
being to put his foot on the traditions of his kind in this 
particular class does seem to me as wonderful as possible. 
. . « We should all be ready to say that if the secrets of 
our daily lives and inner souls may instruct other surviving 
souls, let them be open to men hereafter, even as they are 
to God now. Dust to dust, and soul secrets to humanity !” 
(i. 484). What Browning himself has said in ‘‘ House,” 
‘At the ‘ Mermaid,’” and in ‘One Word More,” is well 
known, and we may quote his lines : — 


A Question 
of Taste 


God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her ! 


Yet Browning, to use his own words, gave us ‘“‘ peeps” 
through his windows in ‘ Prospice” and the familiar out- 
burst to his ‘‘ Lyric Love”; and now, while fully recog- 
nising its sanctity, we rejoice in being privileged to place 
our foot beyond the ‘‘threshold.” It is thirty-eight years 
since Mrs. Browning died, and even during her life she had 
laid bare her inmost soul in the forty-four exquisite ‘‘ Son- 
nets from the Portuguese.” As expressions of her love, 
these letters could add little to what she there said; while, 
in regard to Mr. Browning, we are glad that his son has 
availed himself of the poet’s permission to publish them— 
‘‘There they are, do with them as you please when I am 
dead and gone””—and that he has given us the complete 
series of letters that passed between the poet and poetess 
up to the date of their marriage. 


These letters stand related to Mrs. Browning’s sonnet 
sequence somewhat as Dorothy Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Diary ” 
does to her brother’s poems. One reads 
in these volumes how E. B. B. reckoned 

the number of her letters: ‘A 
hundred letters I have, by this last—did you know that ?” 
while R. B. replies that he has a hundred and four 
‘‘jewels”; and, later, we find him tying them into 
bundles of twenty with white tape, and sending E. B. B. 
the sketch of a bundle (ii. 420). Then one turns to the 
Sonnets and reads (xxviii.) :-— 


The Letters and 
the Sonnets 


My letters ! all dead paper, mute and white ! 

And yet they seem alive and quivering 

Against my tremulous hands which loose the string 

And let them drop down on my knee to-night. 

This [January 10, 1845] said—he wished to have me in his 
sight 

Once, as a friend: this [May 17, 1845] fixed a day in spring 

To come and touch my hand [May 20]. . . a simple thing, 

Yet I wept for it!—this [August 30, 1845]. . . the paper’s 
a 

Said, Dear J love thee ; and 1 sank and quailed 

As if God’s future thundered on my past. 


* “The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 
1845-6." With Portraits and Facsimiles, 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder. 21s. 
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The letter of January 10, 1845, was Browning’s first, 


_ written to thank Miss Barrett for her poems, particularly 


for the volume which had appeared during his absence jp 
Italy (1844), a volume which contained the oft-quoteg 
reference to his ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” then in course 
of publication. Miss Barrett in her reply expressed a wish 
to see Browning, and on May 17 he fixed the 2oth on 
which to call upon her. A later letter (i. 265) tells of her 
feelings in writing to accept this proposed day :— 


When I wrote that letter to let you come the first time, 
do you know, the tears ran down my cheeks. . . . I could not 
tell why: partly it might be mere nervousness. 


On August 30 (i. 182) came his avowal :— 


Let me say now—fhis only once—that I loved you from 
my soul, and gave you my life, so much of it as you would 
take, —and all that is done, not to be altered now. 


In the Sonnets—as in the Letters—it will be noticed 
that the word ‘‘ friend” is soon replaced by “ beloved,” 
or an equivalent expression, till finally the ‘‘ pet name” is 
referred to :— 


Yes, call me by my pet-name ! let me hear 
The name I used to run at, when a child.—xxxiii, 


It was on December 19, 1845, that R. B. wrote :— 


But I ave a new thing to say or sing—you never before 
heard me love and bless and send my heart after—“ Ba’~— 
did you? Ba... and that is you! I TRIED... (more 
than wanted) to call you ‘iat on Wednesday ! (i. 337-8). 


E. B. B., in reply, explains :— 


I am glad you do not despise my own right name too 
much, because I never was called Elizabeth by anyone who 
loved me at all, and I accept the omen . . . Only, my right 
name has been complained of for want of euphony—Sa— 
now and then it has—and Mr. Boyd [her friend and Greek 
teacher] makes a compromise and calls me Eiidet, because 
nothing could induce him to desecrate his organs accustomed 
to Attic harmonies, with a Ba (i. 342). 


Then comes the interchange of locks of hair. In 
Sonnet xviii. we read :— 


I never gave a lock of hair away 
To a man, Dearest, except this to thee ; 


and the companion Sonnet (xix.), on receiving one from 
R. B., reads :— 


The soul’s Rialto hath its merchandize ; 

I barter curl for curl upon that mart, 

And from my poet’s forehead to my heart 
Receive this lock which outweighs argosies. 


The letter of November 28, 1845, from R. B., was 
significantly endorsed by E. B. B. with the word ‘ hair” 
(i. 304). A later letter (p. 332) speaks of a little locket, 
the gift of a favourite uncle to her when a child—‘ So! 
put the hair into his locket, which I wear habitually.” 
What was given to R. B. was in a ring ; and at first it was 
intended to give nothing more. A lock, however, was 
sent under tragic circumstances due to the want of a 
skein of silk—‘‘Two locks meant for you have been 
devoted to the infernal gods already—fallen into a tangle 
and thrown into the fire; and all the hair of my head 
might have followed, for I was losing my patience and 
temper fast, and the post to boot.” Fortunately, the 
silk was procured, and a ‘‘ nodus” tied. 
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One other illustration must suffice to show the manner 
in which these letters are related tothe Sonnets. Over and 
over again we have mention of the flowers which R. B. 
brought to E. B, B.—roses from the garden at Hatcham, 
or, in one case, violets which E. B. B. sat upon, and thus 
reduced to the state which Tom Hood depicted in his 
graphic sketch of the ‘‘ Spoi/¢ Child” who suffered a 
similar fate. It is on December 30, 1845, that E. B. B. 
writes: ‘‘ Flowers in general, all other flowers, die of 
despair when they come into [this] atmosphere... . 
Now you see how [yours] put up with the closeroom. . . . 
The great reason must be that they are yours, and that 
you teach them to bear with me patiently.” The closing 
poem of the ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese” begins 


Beloved, thou hast brought me many flowers 
Plucked in the garden, all the summer through, 
And winter, and it seemed as if they grew 

In this close room, nor missed the sun and showers. 


One feature of peculiar interest in these Letters is the 
fact that they set forth in a true light what has been so 
grossly misrepresented by one of the 
most unfortunate of biographers—Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr. Never let anyone again 
dare to quote Mrs. Orr as an authority for Browning. 
We have long ago forgiven Mrs. Orr for saying that 
Browning was married at St. Pancras instead of Maryle- 
bone Church. But what can we say to blunders such as 
these? Browning, we were told, ‘‘a few months, probably, 
after the correspondence had been established, begged to 
be allowed to visit her” (Life, p. 140). Miss Barrett, in 
her very first letter, herself expressed the desire to meet 
Browning, but added, ‘‘ Winters shut me up” (it was 
January, 1845); ‘‘in the spring, we shall see”; the italics 
being her own. Mrs. Orr adds that Miss Barrett refused 
Browning’s request, ‘‘ emphasizing the refusal by words 
of such touching humility and resignation that I cannot 
refrain from quoting them, ‘There is nothing to see in 
me, nothing to hear in me. I am a weed fit for the 
ground and darkness.’”” These words—incorrectly quoted, 
we may remark—are not from a letter of refusal at all, but 
from that in which Miss Barrett actually asks Browning 
to fix a day for calling :—‘‘ Remember that the how and 


Mrs. Orr as 
Authority 


the when rest with you. . . . You are to decide” (i. 70), 
Three days later they first met! Miss Barrett wrote 
nothing whatever about ‘‘ weeds.” She had_ too 
much sense. What she did write was:—‘‘ There 


is nothing to see in me; nor to hear in me... 
If my poetry is worth anything to any eye, it is 
the flower of me;... the rest of me is nothing but 
a root, fit for the ground and the dark.” Mrs, 
Orr again declares that ‘‘the months slipped by till the 
summer of 1846 was drawing to its close, and Miss 
Barrett’s doctor then announced that her only chance of 
even comparative recovery lay in spending the coming 
winter in the South, ... but Mr. Barrett... refused 
his consent to it. There remained to her only one alterna- 
tive—to break with the old home and travel southwards 
as Mr. Browning’s wife.” This is all hopelessly and 
absolutely inaccurate. It was in 1845, the year preceding 
the marriage, and not in 1846, that Mr. Barrett refused his 
consent to a proposed trip to Pisa; and the ‘‘ alternative” 
was that Miss Barrett stayed in London, lived through 
the winter, saw and wrote to Robert Browning! More 
remarkable and misleading still is what Mrs. Orr adds. 
She declares (p. 144) that when Miss Barrett had deter- 
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mined to become Browning’s wife ‘‘ she took a preparatory 
step which, in so far as it was known, must itself have 
been sufficiently startling to those about her; she drove to 
Regent’s Park, and when there, stepped out of the carriage 
and on to the grass. I do not know how long she stood 
—probably only for a moment: but I well remember 
hearing that when, after so long an interval, she felt earth 
under her feet and air about her, the sensation was almost 
bewilderingly strange.” One is not ‘‘ almost,” but wholly, 
bewildered as one puts this melodrama beside the actual 
facts as revealed in these Letters. And what are the 
facts ? 

For months prior to her’ marriage Miss Barrett was 
calling upon Mr. Kenyon, upon Mr. Boyd at St. John’s 
Wood, visiting an old family nurse, or friends at Finchley, 
was asked by the Brownings to Hatcham, went to hear 
the music at Westminster Abbey, to see Rogers’ house in 
St. James’s Place, might have been seen at the Botanical 
Gardens, and even walking by herself with her doggie 
Flush in Wimpole Street, or going shopping and losing 
Flush—a whole tragi-comedy this !—and then driving down 
to Shoreditch to negotiate the ransom of the lost pet. 
Once more we say, never let Mrs. Orr be quoted as an 
authority on Browning. Was. there no need to publish 
these Letters? The reader may judge. 


Mr. Barrett’s opposition to his daughter’s proposed 
visit to Pisa has been mentioned. He is the most strik- 
ing personality in the Letters. Moliére 
The Stern Parent might have given him immortality. He 
makes us believe in the baronet father ot 
Richard Feverel. A man who was “not stone,” yet as 
‘immovable as stone,” his daughter describes him; 
treating his children as ‘‘ chattels,” having a ‘‘ miserable 
misconception of the limits and character of parental 
rights” ; one who is afflicted with a ‘‘monomania” on 
the subject of marriage, so that under no circumstances 
whatever would he sanction the union of a child of his 
with anyone. In one daughter’s case there were “ dread- 
ful scenes ” :— 


I told you, I think, that there was an obliquity—an 
eccentricity, or something beyond—on one class of subjects. 

I hear how her knees were made to ring upon the floor, now ! 

She was carried out of the room in strong hysterics, and I, 

who rose up to follow her . . . fell flat down upon my face in 

a fainting fit. Arabel thought I was dead [i. 408]. Love, 

he does not conceive of at all. He has feeling, he can be 

moved deeply, he is capable of affection in a peculiar way, but 
that he does not understand any more than he understands 

Chaldee [i. 534]. For Acém—he would rather see me dead 

at his foot than yield the point; and he will say so, and 

mean it, and persist in it [i. 437]. After all, he is the 
victim. He isolates himself—and now and then he feels it— 
the cold dead silence all round, which is the effect of an in- 
credible system. If he were not stronger than most men he 
could not bear it as he does. With such high qualities, too! 
so upright and honourable— you would esteem him, you would 

like him, I think [i. 439]. 

Then there is this strange silent self-willed widowed 
man walking to and fro in his daughter’s room, perhaps 
bending to kiss her, or even kneel in prayer by her side. 
A wondrous contradiction. No marvel that the wedding 
of Saturday, September 12, 1846, was a secret marriage, 
told to none of the family in that home in the ‘‘long 
unlovely street,” as Tennyson calls Wimpole Street—for 
there Hallam also lived, at No. 67, while the Barretts 
were at No. 50. No wonder that, a week later, Mrs. 
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Browning had to steal forth secretly—having sent her 
scanty luggage before her—to join the husband she had 
not seen since the ceremony. Then they fled together to 
the Continent. 

These volumes are a very mine for those who love the 
verse of Robert and Mrs. Browning. They abound with 
reflections upon books and writers, art and life. Two 
only can we quote: both are of interest. Mrs. Browning 
writes (i. 44) :— 


Why, if I live on and yet do not escape from this seclu- 
sion, do you not perceive that I labour under signal disad- 
vantages—that I am, in a manner, as a dlind poet? . . . How 
willingly would I, as a poet, exchange some of this lumbering, 
ponderous, helpless knowledge of books for some experience 
of life and man ! 


Browning (i. 457) avows :— 


Of course an artist’s whole problem must be, as Carlyle 
wrote me, “theexpressing with articulate clearness the thought 
in him ”—I am almost inclined to say that clear expression 
should be his only work and care... . But “ bricks and 
mortar” is very easily said—and some of the thoughts in 
“ Sordello” not so readily. 

W. Hatt GrirrFin. 


REVIEWS 
A TRIBUNE 


“Danton : a Study.” By Hilaire Belloc, B.A. London: Nisbet. 
16s. 


MR. BELLOC is, or seems to be, something didactic, something 
smitten with a sense of the singularity of his self-appointed task. 
For this he will demonstrate to us his fitness—a fitness not innate, 
exactly, but profoundly derivative in its scholarly significance. He 
will teach us how one who essays an historical monograph should 
approach and compass his subject ; and—well, it may be admitted 
that he has very elegantly illustrated his principles of conduct, 
however in declaring them he may appear pisces natare docere. 
But there is power in his “Study,” and a certain daring that 
must needs justify itself of its grappling with a volcanic force or 
stand confessed a braggart speciosity. It does justify itself; and 
there is its warrant. Here is the eloquence of a whole-hearted 
counsel arguing from the basis of his own convictions, and vindi- 
cating the good faith of his client (the great breathing vilified 
patriot) almost, as it were, against his instructions to condescend 
to no cross-examination of slanderous witnesses. It is, on the 
whole, a stirring and even captivating defence. 

Danton’s character has been discussed like a death mask. 
None, perhaps (unless, now, Mr. Belloc) has essayed to read the 
man out of the lifeless, posthumous-painted mould. The re- 
flection brings to mind an odd little “Modern Instance ”—in a 
book of that title by a “modern” writer of admirable subtlety— 
which describes how a death mask of the poet Verlaine is made to 
reveal the bestial or spiritual side of the man according as a 
lighted candle illuminates the features from above or below. 
Danton has always been lighted from above or below—by a 
Carlyle or a Taine. Now it is Mr. Belloc’s desire to throw the 
glare full-front on this prodigy who, in an unexpected momen 
tumbled all drawling players out of his way, and came to the 
front to be the protagonist of an hour. In so short a period 
must the finished picture be made. The giant passes, under the 
glare of the limelight, from dusk to dusk. The biographer, 
during that brief “fretting,” must so largely grasp his subject as 
to be able to proclaim the moral of a life from its most concen- 
trated expression. 

Danton, as related, had been twice in his youth gored and dis- 
figured by a bull—the same animal on each occasion. It is fitting 
he should have been and should have survived. It was the enemy 
he was meet to engage with and to triumph over. A great rugged 
man, scarred by bulls: there is his description. He, a bull him- 
self, was always at loggerheads with his kind—with the bulls of 
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arrogance, of prejudice, of stupidity. Snorting, fiery, red-eyed ; 
full of lusts and generosities ; full of practical ideals, and always 
dashing for the short-cuts to them. Mr. Belloc proclaims him a 
Tribune par excellence ; and the designation is very apt. He was 
an evolution from necessity, representing all the ferment of 
the national constitution ; never dreaming of converting oppor- 
tunity to the uses of self-aggrandisement. “The secret workings 
of the soil, the power that makes all the qualities of a 
nation from its wine to its heroes, these had produced him 
as they produce the tree or the harvest. He is the most 
French, the most national, the nearest to the mother of 
all the revolutionary group. He summed up France ; and the son 
of a small lawyer in Champagne, he was a peasant, a bourgeois, 
almost a soldier as well. When we study him it is like looking at 
a landscape of Rousseau’s or a figure of Millet’s. We feel France.” 
Danton had nothing really in common with the theoretic Republi- 
cans. He had no leanings towards an austere religion of virtue 
onan empty stomach. He wanted, like Louis XI., to see every 
peasant with a fowl in his pot o’ Sundays. Mr. Belloc’s theory of 
placing such men as Bailly, Sieyés, Roland, in a class—which he 
terms professionai—of their own, strikes us as cleverly discrimina- 
tive. “It [this class] was polite, wealthy, often singularly narrow.” 
It was not noble ; it was from, though not of the bourgeoisie. It 
was formed of men, theorisers, orators, “with no practical 
grievance, ignorant of the mob, despising and misunder- 
standing” the class of which it was the refined aloof expression— 
the class of the Dantons and Marats and Robespierres, in fact—of 
the doctors and advocates. No wonder that the practical Tribune 
impatiently elbowed such as these out of his way as he pushed to 
the front. He, however, had no more desire to hurt them than an 
engine has to harm silly strayed cattle through the midst of which 
it charges. Its object is to reach a station. So was Danton’s; 
only, impulsively putting on too much steam, he ran off the lines 
by the way. Perhaps it is not too much to say that the Revolu- 
tion “ could have better spared a better man.” 


OLD AND BEAUTIFUL 


“ Memories of an Old Collector.” By Count Michael Tyskiewicz 
Translated by Mrs. Andrew Lang. London: Longmans, 

“ The Romance of Book-Collecting.” By J. H. Slater. London: 
Elliot Stock. 55. 


THE amateur whois ever in pursuit of the old and beautiful—save, 
presumably, when he is searching for a wife—usually becomes 
incidentally possessed of a finer collection of personal anecdotes 
which are old but not beautiful. We all know the sort of thing. 
“ Well, nobody yet had the least suspicion what it really was, and 
so for thirty-five years it stood neglected on his grandfather's 
mantelpiece, escaping damage by nothing short of a miracle. 
After that it passed—just thrown in with other things—into the 
hands of an uncle, who stuck it up on a bracket, where it remained 
till Ze died. And when the nephews were dividing the property, 
Jimmy took it along with a lot of rubbish, and it stood on Ais 
mantelpiece for twelve years.” Then one day, at a financial crisis 
in Jimmy’s affairs, in walks a discerning friend, who discerns the 
treasure, and thus delivers himself: “ Hello, Jimmy, where did you 
get this from? Do you know it’s valuable?” And so the financial 
crisis disappears and the curtain falls. 

Such large moral questions of Destiny and Providence are 
scarcely involved in these occasional Memories of Count 
Tyskiewicz, which, though concerned with treasures, colossal 
payments, bargains, and duplicities, yet suggest an_ historic 
atmosphere, charming and singularly complete. The lucre, pass- 
ing with amazing facility and in amazing amounts, ceases to be 
filthy. Associated, too, with objects, the very description of which 
creates in the reader delicious sensations and a fierce spirit of 
covetousness, it, takes on the purely romantic value, as in the 
“ Arabian Nights” or “ Monte Cristo.” The Count was mainly 
interested in classical antiquities, though temptation came to him 
in other fair forms—sometimes to his undoing. But altogether 
his deals proved highly profitable, though his first object was 
possession. To be a collector of objects of the first rarity involves, 
of course, a certain amount of exchanging, selling, and mixed 
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traffic. Italy was the Count’s great hunting-ground for a number 
of years, most of the antiquities offered for sale being turned up 
during excavations mainly undertaken for the purpose. The 
chapters dealing with this phase of the Count’s experiences are of 
rare interest, and furnish a vivid and most entertaining account 
of the conditions of the antiquarian trade, whose constitution and 
methods had little in common with the routine of trade in general. 
Treasures were numerous, forgeries the exception ; finding was 
keeping, even when undertaken for money on behalf of somebody 
else, and for the object of his desire the collector might have to 
pay only a few francs or as many hundreds of thousands. Prepared 
for either eventuality, he paid these sums with cheerful indifference, 
and went his way rejoicing in the bargain. The peasantry were 
rich in those days, though they did not know it, parting with 
priceless finds to the dealers for odd francs. The Count himself 
undertook excavations, but the diggers employed managed to 
purloin the results, hiding them, according to their custom, in 
special heaps till such time as they could conveniently carry them 
away. Sometimes they had no opportunity of doing this, so that 
to light upon a gatfo was often more profitable than to engage in 
independent excavations. The antiquarian trade of Rome after- 
wards declined sadly, partly from political causes and partly from 
building speculations, which resulted in the covering of all the most 
fruitful land in the vicinity with huge apartment houses. Some 
time in the future when these are pulled down—for in their shoddy 
character rests the hope of the archzologist—a renewal of past 
glories may be confidently looked for. The translation of this 
little book is skilfully done, in a most natural and spontaneous 
manner. It is beautifully printed, and the reader is gratified by 
choice full-page illustrations of some of the finest items referred to. 

Mr. Slater, who deals with a more special and restricted branch 
of collecting, has brought both culture and knowledge to what was 
evidently a highly congenial task. The ground covered is well 
indicated by the headings of his chapters: “In Praise of Cata- 
logues,” “A Comparison of Prices,” “Some Lucky Finds,” “ The 
Forgotten Lore Society,” ‘Some Hunting Grounds of London,” 
“Vagaries of Book- Hunters,” ‘“* How Fashion Lives,” ‘‘ The Rules 
of the Chase,” “The Glamour of Bindings,” and “ The Hammer 
and the End.” Each of these chapters is filled out in a happy 
and original fashion. Specially entertaining is the account of the 
efforts of the “Forgotten Lore Society” in its search for the 
Worth Remembering. Its task was trying, if amusing, as when 
one correspondent wrote, in answer to the Society’s advertisement, 
that “he hadn’t got no books,” but would sell them a fox-terrier 
pup, if that would do instead, and, after enumerating its “ pints,” 
concluded by announcing that he had already despatched the 
animal by passenger train. It turned up and was fed—out of the 
Society’s funds ! 

The book strongly impels one to start right away, even to 
Whitechapel, where you may find things for a few pence more 
readily than at Booksellers Row—now certainly not the place for 
bargains. The joy in life of the book-hunter is so well interpreted 
that the least sympathetic reader cannot but feel some stirring in 
him of “the hunger for Caxton’s types, and paper white as snow, 
bound in a dream by the Gascon’s magic touch.” 


A NEW POET 


“Poems.” By A. Bernard Miall. London and New York: 
Lane. 55. 


THIS country would appear to be rapidly assuming the aspect of 
4nest of singing birds. What with the Bodley School, the Celtic 
School, the Unicorn School, and sundry promiscuous and desultory 
schools unattached, one may with reason see a poet in every bush, 
and walk delicately at aerated bread-shops lest one hurt the toe of 
Some young Endymion in process of arrival. And when all is 
said, the amount of sound poetry we are accumulating is very 
small. On the fingers of one hand might be counted the poets 
who have great numbers for us ; and the moving line, the towering 
passage, the piece of perfect work, are as rare, nearly, as angels’ 
Visits, In Mr. A. Bernard Miall’s “Poems,” which come to us 
from the Bodley Head, we think we discern the authentic note, 
the note which satisfies and is not to be denied. Mr. Miall is 
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young, yet he has put the gauds of youth away from him. The 
pain of the world, the beauty and the tragedy of life, the sorrow 
and the wisdom, these are the things of his vision. And at times 
he speaks of them with a strange sweetness, and a simplicity that 
conquers. 


“ By the sea hang the dead, the crucified 
They rest ; the years blow by them ; they are still. 
The years roll past them from the seas of Time, 
The years fashioned without them pass them by. 


Theirs is not pain, nor sorrow ; yet their pain 
Shall live for ever, and shall testify 

The misery of all unfruitful things, 

And all dead sorrow never comforted. 


The dead sleep on for ever ; on their eyes 

Lies a great weariness, because their eyes 
Never shall see ; their lips, that shall not speak, 
Are hopeless ; and their hands, that long ago 
Strove with the nails in agony, are still, 

And have no strength, for they shall strive no more. 
Over their bodies lies the weariness 

Of all that shall not be ; for these have been. 

The flowers that were their hearts are fall’n to dust, 
Blossom and evil weed and delicate flower, 

And at their birth their tears and laughter died. 
The winds have lost the echoes of their songs, 

And all their ancient wisdom is as dust.” 


And after many more beautiful lines we are brought to this 
conclusion :— 


**O happiness of living, and of death ! 
All pain shall die, for this has of itself 
No life, being evil ; and at length shall die. 
Only the roses of our rose-gardens 
Shall gladden days that are not, that shall be 
Made shadowy with the sweetness of their dreams 
And ours ; and theirs shall mingle with our own, 
And these be one, and we be one with them.” 


That, practically, is the gist of a poem called “ The Crucified ”—a 
poem which, we venture to assert, gives Mr. Miall title to “ be 
among the English poets.” As a piece of craftsmanship and 
“fundamental brain work” it is by no means finer than several 
of its fellows, notably “‘ The Sea of Death” and “ The Elegy,” but 
it has breadth and tenderness, and nobody will read it without 
remembering it. 

Mr. Miall’s lyrics are wholesome, though in the main wanting 
somewhat in cheerfulness. One or two of them, indeed, strike us 
as being quite professionally lugubrious. Considered as poesy, 
another of them—viz. “In Vino Veritas”—rather puzzles us. 
Here is the concluding stanza :— 


“ A truth of old I could not find, 
Forgotten in a careful mind, 
Altho’ familiar to my youth ; 
I drank red wine ; the world as wind 
Whirled, and my eyes no more were blind : 
In the thick dark outshone the truth.” 


We can very well understand the “ whirling,” but the notion that 
vinous potation will help a failing memory is new to us. Surely 
Mr. Miall rhymed this with his tongue in his cheek. 


SPRING STUDIES 


“Buds and Stipules.” By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S. London: Kegan Paul. 5s. 


THE elusive beauties of bursting buds, and their subtle influence 
upon the landscape in tHe springtime of the year, have been the 
despair of many artists. To describe these effects in words is also 
hopeless. The study of the scientific aspects of these vegetable 
growths is, however, more tangible, and may be approached 
with some confidence by the ordinary moderately well-informed 
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individual. With his back-garden for laboratory and Sir John 
Lubbock as instructor, he may (if provided with a glossary of 
botanical terms) enlighten himself as to the various ways in which 
buds are constructed ; he may even puzzle out for himself, or learn 
from the book, the causes which lead to this variety. The diligent 
student may e’en in time gain knowledge of the true inwardness 
of the stipule, and be able to make suggestions, in doubtful cases, 
as to the nature of its origin and its mode of development. With 
regard to these matters he will find plenty of exercise for the 
imagination, which in scientific as in most other kinds of work is 
the mainspring of progress. Sir John Lubbock’s book is no mere 
compilation of the observations and opinions of other men, but 
contains a considerable amount of valuable original research, part 
of which has already appeared in a series of papers read before 
the Linnzan Society during the last ten years. The text is 
excellently illustrated by more than three hundred woodcuts and 
several coloured lithographs. There is also appended a very 
complete bibliography of the subject. 


A CATHOLIC SCRUPLE 


“One Poor Scruple: a Seven Weeks’ Story.” By Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward. London: Longmans. 6s. 


MRS. WILFRID WARD is to be congratulated. She has written a 
“religious” novel which never deviates from common sense, 
which is excellent as a story, which is composed in pure and 
pointed English, and of which the humour and the pathos are, 
perhaps, equally good. Mrs. Ward knows of what she writes—a 
qualification singularly rare in those who in fiction deal with faiths 
and creeds, even with their own. Her story is a most natural, 
most possible, piece of life, recorded without inartistic didacticism 
or sentimentality, though memorable and moving. It tells of the 
play of warring influences and emotions upon a frail and drifting 
soul ; how “one poor scruple,” but a Catholic scruple, prevails 
against the world, and saves a soul, essentially »ondaine, from 
making splendid shipwreck of itself. Madge Riversdale passes 
the seven critical weeks among two vividly opposed groups. 
There is her dead husband’s Catholic family—old-fashioned, after 
that old English Catholic fashion so perfectly portrayed by 
Newman and so greatly transformed by Wiseman ; somewhat 
narrow and shy and sad; exclusive, because so long excluded 
from so much ; of a simple piety leaning towards rigour ; upright, 
reticent, and proud. With these kinsmen, admirably drawn and 
differentiated, Mrs. Riversdale, Catholic as she is, but of quite 
another quality and type, is ill at ease ; the various worldlings of 
her London society are more intelligible to her. And, with all 
manner of subtle complications and social intrigues and rivalries, 
the question that the weak woman has to face is this: Shall she, 
stifling conscience, make a glittering match with a man whose 
divorced wife is alive, or will the power of the Faith prove 
too strong, and triumph over worldliness and desire? The 
ultimate struggle is made wonderfully real and true, even 
for readers who do not view it “from the inside;” and there 
is no overstrain in the telling, though a great beauty of spiritual 
touch. The characterisation is delicate: zsthetic insincerities, 
deep pieties, social pettinesses, worldly difficulties and dissatisfac- 
tions, are cunningly set forth and exemplified in Mrs. Ward’s 
crowd of characters, for they live and move. Mary, the old 
Catholic squire’s last living child, who finds her “vocation” andmust 
leave him, is not drawn, in all her unforced beauty of mind and soul, 
more finely, with a greater truth to nature, than is Mark Fieldes, 
the elegant agnostic, who values even his subtle questionings of 
his doubts, and whose insincerities are half sincere. In truth, the 
most arresting aspect of the book is its reality of effect ; its reader 
lives through its seven weeks as an actor in them, and feels dis- 
tinctly all their play of life. It is distinguished work, strong, but 
quiet and discreet : the writer has not over-emphasised any side of 
her ability. Such over-emphasis of undeniable gifts is the 
besetting sin of many most able living writers ; Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
is entirely free from it. So, whether she introduces us to saints, to 
sinners, or to the strange average of poor humanity, she writes 
as a fine discerning artist, whom we greatly hope to meet again. 
One point of artistic propriety may be raised: the becoming- 
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ness of the final chapter, given by way of postscript. Yet, in aj} 
probability, a writer of thirty-five unimpeachable chapters is the 


-best judge of whether to add a thirty-sixth. And, certainly, after 


a scene of deep emotion, it is not unwelcome to close the book 
upon the quieter, commoner chords of daily life, in a peace which 
is very simple. 


A BATCH OF NOVELS 


“An Earthly Fulfilment.” 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
“The Hermits of Gray’s Inn.” By G. B. Burgin. London; 
Pearson. 6s. 

“ The Sword of Fate.” By Henry Herman. London: Greening, 
35. 6d. 

“The Adventures of Captain Horn.” By Frank R. Stockton, 
London: Cassell. 35. 6d. 

“ The Golden Sceptre.” By Gerald H. Thornhill. 
Pearson. 6s. 


By John Reay Watson. London: 


London: 


THE luck of things brings strange books together, and at times 
suggests a fresh view to the critic, whose lot, like the policeman’s, 
is not altogether a happy one. Poor man, the very fidelity with 
which he performs his “beat” makes him jump at the slightest 
occasion of breaking in upon its uniformity. In the present 
instance he gladly seizes at the suggestions of contrast, and puts 
against each other two such books as Mr. John Reay Watson's 
“An Earthly Fulfilment” and Mr. Burgin’s “The Hermits of 
Gray’s Inn.” They are utterly dissimilar in motive, setting, and 
style. ‘The Earthly Fulfilment” deals with people severely real, 
expounds them and their doings with a trebly-loaded earnestness 
and insistence, keeps them close to earth and earthly things and, 
for moral catastrophe, provides the flight from home and husband 
of a woman on account of a quite inexplicable love for a black- 
guard of a man, and the suicide of the girl-child of ten whois 
taken from her. The dialogue is unrelieved commonplace for the 
most part, but for this the author makes up by long and searching 
analysis, which, when resolved, looks dreadfully like commonplace 
also, On the other hand “The Hermits of Gray’s Inn” presents a 
very strange and unreal state of affairs indeed ; but if you do not 
mind accepting the idea of a club of men sworn to bachelorhood 
from™early youth, you find yourself launched on a breezy story 
worked out to love and happiness, interlarded with humour, old 
and new, a pungent smack of Dickens in it, and begetting a 
pleasing state of feeling at the end. For us, we would rather 
have the stalest of Mr. Burgin’s jokes than the profoundest 
searchings of Mr. Watson, for we have an idea that the vice of 
modern fiction is preachified analysis of things which only the 
dullest readers cannot imagine without aid, and which these dullest 
cannot comprehend when set before them, 

And so we come to “The Sword of Fate,” by Mr. Henry 
Herman, which is really a play, with a mine in it ; a returned first 
wife come back with intention to blast the happiness of the owner 
and his present wife and son ; an appointment at midnight at the 
mine’s mouth into which the she-tigress, to escape from robbery of 
her person by local prowlers, falls ; conviction of mine-owner, with 
connivance of false-hearted manager, as the murderer ; and so on 
till things right themselves, and the audience—we mean the 
readers—are contented. ‘The play’s the thing,” Mr. Herman; 
to the Adelphi with it ! 

Next, “The Adventures of Captain Horn,” by Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton, author of “Rudder Grange.” Now, “ Rudder Grange” 
was a genuinely funny book, one of the freshest and very funniest, 
while ,“Captain Horn” is not funny, or new, or original in treat: 
ment. “King Solomon’s Mines” and “Treasure Island” have 
conspired in the author’s mind, and the result is eminently read- 
able, but ‘not, not what we expect from the author of “ Rudder 
Grange” and “ The Lady and the Tiger.” : 

Finally, “The Golden Sceptre,” by Mr. Gerald H. Thornhill, 
in whose brain “The Prisoner of Zenda” has buzzed till this story 
had to come forth. Here again the outcome is a perfectly read- 
able story, really well written, and, barring an awkward demand 
upon probability here and there, nearly convincing. But 
respect of these three books begins the consideration as to how 
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far most latter-day stories are merely reflexes of earlier successful 
pooks, and we have no space to do other than record the opinion 
that if these followers justify themselves with the public, good 
and well; if they don’t, they don’t ; and we are afraid that is all 
about it. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Some who greatly admired the really beautiful traits of Mr 
Yeats’s play, “‘ The Countess Cathleen,” had misgivings as to its 
effectiveness in places as acting drama—at least as it stood when 
first published. It is pleasant to find that the actual representation 
at the Irish Literary Theatre this week in Dublin has shown the 
fears to be groundless. The beginning has been upon the whole 
most auspicious. For the rest, many Irish Catholics have been 
amazed, and then amused, at the objection to the play made by a 
certain small section on religious grounds—a section whose con- 
ception of art is primitive. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Yeats knows 
a great deal more than his critics about the real mind and 
imaginings of the Irish peasantry. 


The Irish peasant, as a rule, is an orthodox Catholic ; but (as 
Mr. Yeats assumes) he has an inner kingdom of spell and fancy 
which the Church does not touch, and has no need totouch. Men, 
spirits, and demons occasionally play fantastic tricks in this 
borderland. It simply means that the peasant is in his way an 
artist as well as a Christian. But he appreciates the distinction 
between religion and fantasy. Unlike Counihan in Mr. Kipling’s 
story, he can “keep things separate.” Stiff and formal minds who 
would have things otherwise may next require that Ariel be taken 
tochurch and Puck made orthodox. Stories, by the way, of folk 
selling their souls to the Evil One, as in “ The Countess Cathleen,” 
are by no means uncommon in Irish country districts, and may be 
taken, of course, in a symbolistic sense. A suggestive point is that 
the Irish priests appear to be on the side of Mr. Yeats. A moderate 
acquaintance with the nature and history of, say, the Miracle 
Plays is enough to show a clergyman that in the matter of taste 
and reverence Mr. Yeats compares very well, to say the least, 
with more orthodox predecessors who put religion on the popular 
stage, 


THE OUTLOOK will have the unique privilege of shortly 
revealing the existence of an absolutely unknown work by a famous 
novelist long since deceased. The genuineness of the romance in 
question has been indisputably authenticated, and as the popularity 
ofthe author is undiminished, something of a literary sensation 
should be the result. A romantic element is imparted by the 
fact that the family of the writer were ignorant of the existence 
of the manuscript in question, though they acknowledge that its 
authenticity is fully attested. 


The ’Varsity magazine comes and goes, and each new one is 
very much like its predecessors. Few reputations are made in 
Varsity magazines. Messrs. Barry Pain, Owen Seaman, R. C. 
Lehmann, and the late “J. K. S.,” it is true, supported such enter- 
prises—mainly that fluctuating organ, the Granfa—but they belong 
tothe minority. From Cambridge copies of a new venture reach 
Us—the Cambridge Magazine it is called—and it begins well with 
a series of “memoirs” founded on the revelations of “ McTurk,” 
Sometime partner in the firm of “Stalky & Co.” “ Beetle” (other- 
wise Mr. Kipling), we are told, founded and edited a school paper, 
as was only natural. Of fags he wrote that they delighted to 
toast plucked blackbirds on a rusty nib over the gas-jet. As for 
Kipling and his co-editors, their study was above that of a senior 
boy’s, and soon the upper study discovered that they could, when 
necessary, considerably inconvenience the occupants of the study 
below by lowering chunks of bacon fat at the end of a string, and 
allowing them to bob against the windows. 
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Passing from these pleasant memoirs of McTurk, we come to 
“Echoes from Oxford,” whence it appears that Miss Edna May 
was the guest of the “ Impromptus,” who recently gave a dance at 
the Town Hall. But, as the Oxford correspondent of the Cam- 
bridge Magazine regretfully chronicles, the committee caused some 
gnashing of teeth by “entirely monopolising this lady throughout 
the evening ”—a way committees have up at Oxford as elsewhere. 
From the latter town, by the bye, we have received a sample copy 
of another magazine, the X: An Unknown Quantity—a title that 
must give uncommon opportunities to the paper’s enemies—and no 
self-respecting University magazine can afford to be without them. 
This spirited sheet contains a serial story, each instalment of 
which is contributed by the best hand available. At the foot of 
the current chapter we read :— 


“For the further continuance of this serial, our readers are 
invited to contribute (weekly) MSS. of about 1,500 words in 
length.” a 


While exactly below appears the ominous intelligence :— 


“The Editors beg to acknowledge MSS. from K. H., 
M. R. L., and Leaderette, which will be returned by the first 
post on Friday.” 


Thus early does young Oxford learn to feel the pangs of despised 
love or the next worst thing to it. 


The Times is determined to steady and solidify the British 
race. The next publishing scheme of Printing House Square is to 
be almost on a par with the “Encyclopedia Britannica” arrange- 
ment. The work is the famous “Century Dictionary” of the 
English language. Its lists include a little matter of over 
225,000 words, it explains over 50,000 idiomatic phrases, con+ 
tains over 300,000 pithy quotations, and altogether supplies 
pleasant reading about the Anglo-Saxon tongue to the extent 
of 7,000 quarto pages. This is the way to mould a dominant 
people—unless, in Job’s phrase, it breaks them in pieces with 
words. 


Mr. Murray’s fine edition (“new, revised and enlarged, with 
illustrations”) of Byron, now being published, grows apace. The 
second volume of poetry, just issued, contains “Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,” edited with all possible care by Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, and includes some new portraits, among which the most 
interesting is that of the Duchess of Richmond, whose ball given 
on the eve of Waterloo gave Byron the opportunity for one of his 
finest passages. This new edition, handsome in its production 
and scholarly in its arrangement, should do much to revive popular 
interest in a poet who, with all his faults, was certainly the most 
striking literary personality in the England of his time. 


Two volumes have already appeared of the Life of Spurgeon, 
which is being prepared by his widow and private secretary. The 
third volume may be expected before the end of May. The Life 
promises to be rather a long one, but then how much was crowded 
into Spurgeon’s career! Moreover it is better that he should at 
once be “ biographed ” in detail—if one may coin a word—than 
that we should have supplementary matter every now and then. 
The coming volume brings his life up to 1878, when he had risen 
to the heights of his fame at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
Spurgeon endeavoured to revive the ancient office of “ Teacher,” 
and his efforts in that direction are here dealt with. A good deal 
is said of his methods in preparing his sermons and writing his 
books. There is, for instance, the story of the origin of one of his 
most popular books, “Sermons in Candles.” A feature of the 
Spurgeon biography which might be copied elsewhere is the great 
number of illustrations. They certainly brighten a book. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, &c. 


‘Piers GAVESTON: A Chapter of Early Constitutional History,” by 
Walter Phelps Dodge, collects in one volume the scattered information 
obtainable about the mischievous favourite of Edward II. Mr. Dodge 
writes well, and has spared himself no pains in searching for his materials. 
(Unwin. Pp. 249. 12s.) 

“‘ Henry George Liddell, D.D.,” a memoir by the Rev. Henry L. 
Thompson, M.A., with portraits and illustrations, is written by a friend of 
nearly fifty years’ standing, at the request of and with the constant 
encouragement of the Dean’s widow, Mrs. Liddell. (Murray. Pp. 288. 
16s. ) 

“Shakespeare in France under the Ancien Régime,” by //. J. 
Jusserand, tells the story of the English poet’s influence on the neighbour- 
ing kingdom, his effect on French drama, the critics and men of letters. 
(Unwin. Pp. 496. 215.) 

Messrs. Duckworth have added ‘*A History of Winchester College,” 
by Arthur F. Leach, M.A., to their ‘‘English Public Schools” series 
(Pp. 564. 6s.), and Mr. Heinemann continues his ‘‘ Short Histories of 
the Literatures of the World,” with a ‘‘ History of Bohemian Literature,” 
by Francis Count Liitzow. (Pp. 425. 65.) 

Messrs. Oliver & Boyd send us an excellent monograph on ‘ Richard 
Holt Hutton, of the Spectator.” (Pp. 114. 2s.) 


Verse, Belles Lettres, &c. 


“Ballads and Poems,” by Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter), is 
a book of verse, Irish in inspiration, skilful in execution, genuinely poetic 
in feeling. (Bowden. Pp. 123. 35. 6.) 

“‘Our Earth—Night to Twilight,” and “Selections ” from the same 
volume, have a preface wherein is written:—‘‘In the form of an 
allegorical narrative this book treats on the subject of Man—the un- 
foldings through Time of the ‘secret germ’: withal, Man’s highest 
aspirations.” (Simpkin. Pp. 406 and 70, 55. and Is.) 

“My Roses, and How I Grew Them,” by Helen Milman (Mrs. 
Caldwell Crofton):—‘‘This is only a book for amateurs. Gardeners 
might scoff at it; experts would doubtless jeer.” (Lane. Pp. 52. 
Is. 6d.) 

‘©In Modern Spain ” is a collection of ‘‘Impressions and Sketches ” 
by Reginald St. Barbe, written in Granada, ‘‘. . . where for a long 
time—which included the critical period of the Hispano-American War— 
the author was in daily intercourse with the inhabitants of Modern Spain,” 
(Stock. Pp. 95. 35. 6d.) 

‘¢ « Parsifal’ and Wagner’s Christianity,” by David Jrvine, deals mainly 
with the philosophic aspects of the composer’s writings. (Grevel. Pp. 
418. 6s.) 

‘¢ Eden versus Whistler: The Baronet and the Butterfly: A Valentine 
with a Verdict,” contains an account of certain private matters, no doubt 
interesting enough to the author, but uncommonly tedious to the general. 
(Paris: Louis-Henry May. Pp. 79.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Mr. Lane has sent out another monthly instalment of Mr. Grant Allen’s 
new edition of Gi/bert White’s “ Natural History of Selborne.” (Is. 6d.) 
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Another volume of the ‘‘ Eversley” Shakespeare reaches us from Messrs, 
Macmillan, containing ‘* Pericles,” ‘*‘ Cymbeline,” ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale. 
’ 


‘and ‘*The Tempest.” (Pp. 494. 55.) Mr. John Murray has added 


another volume to his new edition of Byron: Poetry, Vol. IL., edited } 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, and containing ‘* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 
(Pp. 525. 6s.) From Mr. Murray also comes a new edition of Sir Alfred 
C. Lyall’s ** Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social,” and to the first series 
has been added ‘* a second volume containing a few selected essays and 
dissertations, chiefly on the subject of Asiatic religions, that have been 
written by me during recent years.” (Pp. 332 and 395. 9s. per vol.) 


Fiction 


‘*The Philosophy of the Marquise,” by Afrs. Belloc-Lowndes—the 
brand dealt with is of the social order—makes easy reading, and is mainly 
concocted of dialogue. Sometimes there are letters—which is monologue, 
The book has a plot concerning itself with the removal of an obnoxious 
husband. (Richards. Pp. 256. 35. 6a.) 

‘Tales of Northumbria,” by Howard Pease, contains some excellent 
and well-written character sketches and stories, introducing us to the 
natives of an unhackneyed district. (Methuen. Pp. 253. 35. 6a.) 

‘* Lally of the Brigade,” by Z. A/‘A/anus, tells of an Irish officer who 
participated in the War of the Spanish Succession, a member of that 
famous Irish Brigade which was formed of the soldiers who had 
followed Sarsfield to France after the siege of Limerick. (Unwin, 
Pp. 258. 25. 6d.) 

** By Creek and Gully ” consists of ‘‘ Stories and Sketches, mostly of 
Bush Life, Told in Prose and Rhyme by Australian Writers in England, 
edited by Lala Fisher, who herself figures among the contributors,” 
(Unwin. Pp. 302. 6s.) 

“‘ Through a Keyhole,” overheard by Cosmo Hamilton, is a smarily 
written story, dealing mainly with a young man, his young woman, and a 
bull-pup. (Chatto. Pp. 154. 25. 6d.) 

** Virtue’s Tragedy,” by Eff Kaye, is dedicated to Gertrude Kingston, 
‘because I am telling the story of a true woman who beneath the 
vivacity of Comedy faces the drama of life with a great and loyal heart.” 
(Macqueen. Pp. 317. 6s.) 

‘The Ivory Queen,” by Morman Hurst, should interest students of 
the fascinating game of chess, for one of their favourite pieces is made to 
act as clue to the particularly baffling mystery with which this story is 
concerned. (Milne. Pp. 222. 25. 6d.) 

‘* Mr. Passingham : an Episode in his Life,” by Thomas Cobb, is cup- 
and-saucer comedy of an approved pattern and may be pronounced engaging. 
Mr. P. is in “the House,” and his youthful impulses cropping up later in 
life create Mr. Cobb’s ‘* Episode.” (Lane. Pp. 220. 35. 6d.) 

** A Son of the Sea,” by John Arthur Barry, is hearty, and tells the 
story of a youth whose adventures finally land him with a wife, a ship of 
his own and prosperity in general. He is a nice youth. (Duckworth. 
Pp. 352. 6s.) 

‘Life the Modeller,” by C. Gasguoine Hartley, tells of a gitl who 
after making trouble discovers that, unless one goe$ out * into the wilder- 
ness of duty,” life is buta poor matter. (Macqueen. Pp. 323. 6s.) 

**A County Scandal: a Story of King Midas and a Pastoral,” by 
F. Emily Phillips, tells of a very charming heroine, beloved of two men, 
one of whom gets into trouble. The Land and the Labour question 


[Continued on page 498. 





MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


FOR 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
DRESSING BAGS 
SUIT CASES CYCLES 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 




















The ‘‘PRINCE’S”’ Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
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MESSRS, METHUEN'S LIST. 


NO. I. READY NEXT WEEK. 
A FRESH DEPARTURE IN PUBLISHING. 
A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL FOR SIXPENCE. 


THRE NOVELIST. 


Each Number, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s, 


Messrs. METHUEN are about to make an interesting experiment. Many reprints 
of Popular Novels have been issued at Sixpence, but no NEW book by an author of 
high repute has been published at that price. Messrs. METHUEN will shortly com- 
mence the issue of a Monthly Series of New Novels, under the General Title of THE 
NOVELIST. Each Number contains a Complete Story by an Author of High Reputa- 
tion, and is as long as the popular Six-shilling Novel of the day. The books are admir- 
ably printed, in good type, on good paper, and are most attractively bound in a specially 
made scarlet untearable paper, with a uniform cover design in gilt. 


The First Number is DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES, an 
exciting story, full of incident and interest, written by E. W. HORNUNG. 


No. 2 of THE NOVELIST, to be published a month after the issue 
of No. 1, will be THE ADVENTURES OF JENNIE 
BAXTER, JOURNALIST, by ROBERT BARR. No. 3 will 
be a Novel by ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


As the demand is sure to be considerable, the public are requested to send in their 
orders without delay. The Publishers will send a Prospectus to any address. 





TEN POPULAR NOVELS. 
ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Carryn (Iota), Author 


of ‘* The Yellow Aster.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornvunc, 
Author of ‘‘ Young Blood.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* A clever, strong, and interesting volume.” —Scotsman, 
“ An audaciously entertaining volume.”—Sfectator. 
“ Fascinating and entertaining in a supreme degree.” —Daily Mail. 
“ We are fascinated by the individuality, the daring, and the wonderful coolness of 
Raffles, and follow him breathlessly.” — Wor dd. 


RACHEL By Jane HELen Finpiater, Author of ‘‘ The 
Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Powerful and sympathetic.”—Glasgow Herald. 
‘A not unworthy successor to ‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.’”—Critic. 
“The portraits of Rachel and Michael are painted with tender power, and the 
tragedy of their love is told with splendid reticence.’—Star. 


BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Finpiater, Author of 
“ Over the Hills.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Mrs, Trevose is an exquisitely humorous character. ....A most touching story.”— 
“Miss Mary Findlater writes powerfully.”— Daily Mail. [ Spectator. 
“A powerful book, and one which cannot fail to be affecting.” —Critic. 


ROSE A CHARLITTE. By MarsHatt Saunpers. Crown 
8vo. 6s. A romantic story of Arcadie. 
“Graceful and well written.”—Saturday Review. 
“Charmingly told.”—AManchester Guardian. 


TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ADRIAN ROME, By E. Dowson and A. Moors, Authors 


of “ A Comedy of Masks.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By Roserr Barr. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* A vivid story, full of animation.”—Wordd. ‘“* Thrilling and brilliant.” —Critic. 

“Delightful and entertaining.”"—Morning. _ “ Of fascinating interest.” —Scotsman. 

“Delightful, fresh, and original."—Daily Chron. “ Brilliantly breathless.”—S sar. 


THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘ Dodo.” 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The story moves through an atmosphere of heroism and adventure,’—Manchester 
Guardian. 
“A pathetic and exciting romance.” —Literature. 
Abounds in dramatic episodes." —Daily Chronicle. 


LONE PINE. By R. B. TownsHenp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It is full of incident and adventure. The great fight is as thrilling a bit of fighting 
as we have read for many a day.” —Speaker. 

“Marked by strength admirably restrained, and characterisation firm and true. The 
€ is alive with a humour that is as unpremeditated as it is uncommon.” — World. 


q he volume is evidently the work ofa clever writer and of an educated and expe- 
nenced traveller." —A thencum. 


By Howarp PEASE. 


Second 


MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent 
to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 








| 
| 
| 


THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


—oo—— 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
LETTERS OF 


MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 


Arranged and Edited by Mrs. HARRY COGHILL. 


With Two Portraits. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


‘* Replete with absorbing and individual interest.”— Times. 
‘* Full of lively anecdotes and graphic sketches.” —Daily News. 
‘“* Nothing we know in English prose is quite like this biography.” —Daily Chronicle. 
‘* No such candid self-revelation of a literary man or woman has been given to the 
world during the present generation.”—Daily Mail. 
‘* Essentially a book which will do good to whoever may read it.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* A fascinating and inspiring record.”— Westminster Gazette. 
‘* A unique phenomenon in the history of authorship.”—Standard. 
‘* One of the most interesting as well as one of the saddest lives in literature.” 
Outlook. 





BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


TH E FOWLER. as a Bird out of the Snare 


of the Fowler.” By BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of ‘ Ships that 
Pass in the Night,” ‘‘ In Varying Moods,” ‘‘ Hilda Strafford,” &c. 
Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


“ Our Soul is escaped even 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE FOWLER. By the Author of “ Ships 


that Pass in the Night,” 
‘* In Varying Moods,” ‘‘ Hilda Strafford,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** An elaborate and finished work of art, a masterpiece of psychological portraiture.’ 
Bookman. 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


THE FOWLER. 


‘‘A most interesting analytical study, and will excite widespread attention and 
criticism.” —Shetch. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 
**SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT.” 


THE FOWLER. 


** An uncommon and an interesting story.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHILD. 


‘« A fascinating study of child-life....... Marked by originality, humour, and pathos.” 
Saturday Review. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. 


“It s full of excellences........The book is distinctly interesting." —Odserver. 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. 


‘* A most powerful and skilful picture of childhood.” —Glasgow Herald, 


WILLIAM BJ.ACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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appear. The end is happy and the book well written. (Macqueen. Pp 
320. 65.) 

“God Save England,” by Frederic Breton, has for sub-title ‘‘ The 
Story told by Gervase Alard, Baron of the Cinque Ports, to Refute 
Certain Calumnies,” which calumnies are evidently connected with a 
certain lady called Maline. The book tells of England under the 
Plantagenets, and local colour and archaic style are well rendered. 
(Richards. Pp. 302. 6s.) 

“* A Cockney in Arcadia,” by Harry A. Spurr, with illustrations by 
John Hassall and Cecil Aldin, tells amusingly of the doings of one who 
‘< was ignorant of the life and customs, doings and thoughts of any land out- 
side of flagged pavements, of all places where "buses are not and gas is 
lacking.” (George Allen. Pp. 241. 35. 6d.) 

“* Miss Cayley’s Adventures” is by the Grant Allen of the Plains. 
Miss Cayley is a penniless Girtonian, and her adventures carry her half 
round the world at other people’s expense, and at the end ‘* Harold and 
I are happy in the sweetest place in Gloucestershire.” There are good 
illustrations by Gordon Browne. (Richards. Pp. 330. 65.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. LrIone Cust is about to take in hand an important work on Van 
Dyck, which will be produced in a handsome form by Messrs. Bell. The 
book wili be profusely illustrated by photogravures and other reproduc- 
tions from the original paintings, 

Mr. Fisher Unwin announces for publication next Monday ‘ Ridan 
the Devil, and Other Stories,” by Mr. Louis Becke. One of the tales at 
least—it is one about German forced labour—leaves a very ugly impression 
of a locality where ‘‘ only man is vile.” 

In ‘* Roman Life under the Czesars” Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish 
next Monday a translation of the ‘‘Rome et l’Empire” of Professor 
Emile Thomas. Professor Thomas endeavoured to reconstruct, as far as 
Pompeiian and other remains admitted, a picture of ancient Roman life. 
The book is illustrated with archeological thoroughness. 

A volume on ‘‘ Japan in Transition,” by Mr. Stafford Ransome, will 
be issued by Messrs. Harper. 

There should be much of interest in ‘*The Annals of Shrewsbury 
School,” by the late Mr. G. W. Fisher, an Assistant Master at the School, 
which Messrs. Methuen publish early next week. Mr. Fisher includes 
many important documents and much valuable information regarding the 
life and work of the School in earlier years. The book is profusely 
illustrated. 


METROPOLITAN 


L| F E ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone. 








STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 





TO HOLDERS OF FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that parties who have 
_" _ deposited their Bonds with the Mexican Central Railway Securities Company, 

Limited, and have not declared whether they elect to receive Certificates for Registered 

Debenture Stock or Debentures payable to Bearer, must lodge their Bankers’ Receipts 

and declare their election to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., 67 Lombard Street, 

E.C., not later than 15th May next. 

_ Failing such declaration, Certificates for Registered Debenture Stock will be issued 

in respect of all deposited bonds. 


Future depositors must declare at the time of the deposit of their Bonds with Messrs. 
Glyn which form of security they elect to receive. 


By order of the Board, 
FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary. 
Gracechurch Street, E.C., London: April 24, 1899. 
TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed, 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 


D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C, 
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Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MAZE OF LIFE. 


By GEORGE NEWCOMEN. 


‘* A bright and ably told tale."— Whitehall Review. 

“ Of more than average excellence.” —Oxtlook. 

€ Milly is certainly charming, and her sacrifice full of pathos."—Daily Express, 

‘* Capable studies of human passion.”—Nottingham Guardian. 

“* The various characters are excellently defined.” —Aderdeen Free Press. 

“The saving grace of humour, A light and graceful touch. A thorough-paced 
hatred of any cant."—Freeman’s ¥ournal. 





LONDON: BELLAIRS & CO., 9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, 








AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 


sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ. 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
14s. each. ILLusTRATED. Maps by JoHN BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and Its Beacons, 
The Wye Valley. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 

Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
A ith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth, 
Malvorn, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwithell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Cood, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good.’—Academy. 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverfoot Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 58.5 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coox, M.A. 


1¢- Tue Horets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. . 


Liangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall! & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
= ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wi 
Contains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 














Books WANTED AT PRICES AFFIXED: “LIFE 
. Mytton,” 1851, £2; “Con Cregan,” 2 vols., 25s. ; Moore’s ‘‘ Alps in 1864,” £33 
‘* Scenes Clerical Life,” 1858, 25s. ; Scrope, ‘‘ Salmon Fishing,” 1843, £3; ‘* Keramic 
Gallery,” 1872, 30s.; ‘Queen Mab,” 1813, £7; ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, £2; 
‘* Keats’ Poems,” 1817, £5; ‘‘ Heptalogia,” 1880, £1 ; Poems by J. R., 1850, £5. Out 
of-print Books supplied. Any subject. State wants.—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, 
Birmingham. 


The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


HE fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 
This you can do— 


1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal. A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 














THE MANAGER. 
THE OUTLOOK Offices, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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The Lists will be closed for Town and Country at 4 o'clock on Thursday, May 18, 1899. 


THE RHODESIA GOLDFIELDS, Lto. 


Authorised Capital - - £1,000,000. 
Issued Capital - - - £355,000. 


Issue of 5 per Cent. Debenture Stock to the amount of £200,000 


(Part of an authorised Issue of £355,000), 
Payable 10 per Cent. on Application; 90 per Cent. on Allotment. 


Interest payable half-yearly on rst January and rst July. The first payment of Interest 
will be made on the 1st January, 1900, on the amounts as paid up. 


Trustees for the Debenture Stock Holders. 
Lord Mepway. | Henry PARTRIDGE. 
Directors. 
Major S. Wynne Fincu. Sir Joun C. Wittoucuey, Bart. 
Colonel the Hon. C. G. GAruorne-Harpy. | Henry PartrivGE, Managing Director. 
Bankers. 
Tue NaTIoNAL Bank oF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 
Tue Sranparp Bank or SoutuH Arrica, LIMITED. 
Solicitors.—Asuurst, Morris, Crisp & Co. 
Auditors.—Futier, Wise & Fisner. 
Secretaries and Offices 
Tue Ruovesia AGency, LimiTED, 3 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
Manager in Rhodesia. Ge OFFREY C, GLYN. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The present issue of Debenture Stock is made in accordance with the proposal con- 
tained in the Directors’ Report presented and approved at the Annual Meeting of Share- 
holders held on March 27, 1899. 

The Debenture Stock will be issued at par, and will carry interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum, and will be repayable at par by six months’ notice after January 1, 1901, up to 
which date holders will have the option on any 1st January and 1st July, by one month's 
previous notice, to convert into Ordinary Shares at the rate of 4o fully paid shares for 
each £100 of Stock, fractions being adjusted in cash at the rate of £2 10s. per share. 

The Debenture Stock will be secured on the whole of the assets of the Company, 
which stood in the last Balance Sheet at £480,000o—on which the market quotation shows 
a large appreciation —to be further increased by £200,000 from the funds derived from 
this issue, which the Directors believe they can safely and profitably invest in promising 
Rhodesian undertakings. 

Where no allotment is made, the Deposit will be returned without deduction. If a 
less amount be allotted than is applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be applied to 
the amount payable on allotment, and any further surplus will be returned. Failure to 
pay the amount due on allotment when due will render previous payments liable to 
torfeiture. 

Applications must be made on the annexed form, and must be sent, together with 
the required deposit, to the Company’s bankers, the National Bank of Scotland Limited, 

37 Nicholas Lane, E 

Forms of application can be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors, and 
at the Company's Offices. 

3 Copthall Buildings, Leadon, E.C.: May 11, 1899. 
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THE 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


WITH THE 


RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


——008g400-—— 


Messrs. Brinsmead’s Catalogue 








Describes the Improvements in a brief and interesting way, and 
they will appreciate the courtesy of an application for a copy, 
and send it POST FREE. 


JOIN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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14 Galerte du Roi. 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
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Library. 
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Place de la Mairie, 
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48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione, 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 
I5 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 
21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof. 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library, 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OuTLoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 


Subscriptions all over 


Ease a A 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. — 





NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an ISSUE OF DEBENTURES is now 
being made by the BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY in pursuance of 
the scheme which was laid before the Shareholders of the British South Africa Company 
by the Right Hon. C. Jj. Rhodes at the Extraordinary General Meeting, held at Cannon 
Street Hotel, on Tuesday last. 

THE DIRECTORS ARE NOW PREPARED TO RECEIVE APPLICA- 
TIONS, in terms of the Prospectus, on behalf of the Bechuanaland Railway Company, 
Limited, for £3,125,000 of these Debentures, which are now being offered to the Share- 
holders of the British South Africa Company. 

The Debentures will be issued in amounts of £5, £10, £25, £50, and £roo. 

A Shareholder in the British South Africa Company will be entitled in respect of 
re seven Shares held by him to an allotment of Debentures of the nominal value 
of £5. 

Applications from holders of less than seven Shares will be received, and will be 
favourably considered as far as possible. ‘ 

Shareholders may also apply for Debentures to any amount in excess of their fro 





vata proportions. Such applications will be considered as soon as the amount of the 
Debentures not taken up under the f7o vata allotment can be ascertained. 

The SHARE TRANSFER BOOKS of the BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY WILL BE CLOSED from ‘“” ““*NESDAY, roth May, 1899, to 
SATURDAY, 20th May, 1899, both dates and the registration of transfers 
will be suspended during that oor 

HOLDERS of the BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY'S SHARE 
WARRANTS TO BEARER who wish to apply for their fro rata proportion of the 
Debentures must DEPOSIT their SHARE WARRANTS with, or send them b 
registered post to, the Share Office of the Conpeny, 13 GEORGE STREET, 
MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C., on or before Monday, 15th May, 1899, for 
the purpose of identification, when a Prospectus and forms of application will be 
issued. 

The Share Warrants must be accompanied by a letter giving the number of each 
Share Warrant, and the full name and address of the holder. 

15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London ; 6th May, 1899. J. F. JONES, Secretary, 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LID, 





Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 





The BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY is authorised to INVITE APPLICATIONS for FIRST MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURES of the BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Limited, for £3,125,000. 


(PART OF A TOTAL OF £4,250,000 AT VARYING RATES OF INTEREST.) 


To be issued at par, carrying interest at 4 per cent. per annum, to be redeemed at par on the rst of May, 1949. The Company have the right to redeem the Debentures at 
any time before the expiration of fifty years on six months’ notice at £107. 


Payable as to 20 per cent. on application; 20 per cent. on Ist May, 1900; 20 per cent. Ist May, 1901; 20 per cent. on Ist May, 1902; 


20 per cent. Ist May, 1903—/100. 
DEBENTURES MAY 


Provisional Certificates will bz issued against Allotment Letters. | 


BE PAID UP IN 


FULL AT ANY TIME. 
The Debentures will be issued in amounts of £5, £10, £25, £50, and £roo. 


Interest will accrue half-yearly, on 1st May and ist November in each year, and will be paid on the amounts for the time being paid up, but will not commence to 


run before Allotment. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST WILL BE 


GUARANTEED BY THE BRITISH SOUTH 


AFRICA COMPANY. 


Debentures fully paid, will be exchangeable for Shares of the British South Africa Company at £5 per Share of £1 each in the Capital of that Company on or before 
15th May, 1901; ora Debenture-holder may on or before that date, exercise the option on the Shares, paying cash and retaining the Debentures, 





Directors. 
The Right. Hon. C. J. Ruopes. 
The Right Hon. Earl Grey. J. Oakey Maunp, Esq. 
ALFRED Beit, Esq. Tuomas Sutets, Esq. 
Trustees for the Debenture-holders.—The Duke of Angrcorn, K.G.; The 
Lord Locu, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Sir Sipney Suipparp, K.C.M.G. 
Bankers.— Parr's Bank, Limited, Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 
Brokers.—Cazenove & Akroyp, 52 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
_, Engineers.—Sir Moucias Fox, Vice-President of the Institute of Civil Engineers ; 
Sir CHartes Mercatre, Bart., Mem. Inst.C.E. 
Solicitors.—Ho.itams, Sons, Cowarp & HAWKSLEY, 30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
Auditors.—Coorer Brotuers & Co, 14 George Street, Mansion House, E.C. 
Secretary and Offices.—J. F. Jones, Esq., 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


She ~ Company was formed in May, 1893, for the purpose of constructing and work- 
ing a railway from Vryburg to Mafeking, and thence northwards towards the River 
Zambesi, via Gaberones and Palapye. 

The line from Vryburg to Mafeking was opened in October, 1894. 

On the completion of the line to Mafeking arrangements were made for the extension 
to Bulawayo, a distance of 490 miles. The rails reached Bulawayo on 19th October, 
1897, the formal opening taking place on the 4th November of that year. 

$2,000,000 Debentures, at 5 per cent. per annum, guaranteed as to interest by 
the British South Africa Company for a period of twenty years from the rst Novem- 
ber, 1895, have been issued for the construction of the line from Vryburg to Bulawayo. 

e Company is entitled to annual subsidies amounting to £30,0co per annum 
(£20,000 from the Imperial Government and £10,000 from the British South Africa 
Company), as to £15,000 per annum for ten years from 7th May, 1807, the date when 
the section from Mafeking to Gaberones was completed and certified fit for traffic, 
and as to £15,000 per annum for ten years from the 8th September, 1898, the date when 
the cre, from Gaberones to Palapye was in like manner completed and certified fit for 
traffic, 

. Excluding the subsidy, the line has, therefore, to earn £70,000 per annum to pay the 
interest on the £2,000,000 Debentures. .The net earnings for the first twelve months 
after the whole of the line was opened—that is, from rst November, 1897, to 31st October, 
1898 (the end of the last financial year)—amounted to £99,290 13s. 8d., thus showing an 
excess of £29,290 13s. 8d. 
i _It is now proposed to extend the line from Bulawayo to the northern boundary of the 
sritish South Africa Company's territories near Lake Tanganyika. 

_, Lhe length of the first section of this extension will be, approximately, 150 miles. It 
will serve to tap the Goldfields of Bembesi, Gwelo, Selukwe, Maven, and Sebakwe, 
which contain, among others, the Selukwe, Bonsor, and Dunraven Mines, already 
ang, and will carry the railway within a short distance of the Globe and Phcenix 

ine. 

The funds for the construction of this section have been subscribed by mining and 
development companies, the value of whose properties, situated in the vicinity of the 
line, will be enhanced by the introduction of railway communication. The Companies 
subscribing the funds will receive Debentures bearing interest at the rate of £3 per cent. 
per annum, and traffic rebates on a limited tonnage of mining machinery in proportion 
to the amount of their subscription. 


Rocurort Macvurre, Esq. 





Subscriptions are now invited for £3,125,000 Debentures, bearing interest at £4 per 
cent. per annum. It is estimated that this amount will suffice to carry the line to the 
northern boundary of the British South Africa Company’s territories. 

The security for the Debentures now issued will be a first mortgage of the whole of 
the line from Bulawayo onwards, and on land grants to be given in aid of the extension ; 
a second morteage on the line from Vryburg to Bulawayo, and its attached land grants; 
a general charge on the whole undertaking and assets of the Company ; and a guarantee 
of both principal and interest by the British South Africa Company. | h 

The Bechuanaland Railway Company has secured from the British South Africa 
Company the right to alternate blocks of land (of one mile square) along the railway, 
where available, from Bulawayo northwards. In place of any land which may not 
thus available, equivalent areas will be granted elsewhere. The total area of the grant 
will be about goo square miles. = ; 

he monevs subscribed on this issue will, as and when received, be placed in the 
hands of the Trustees for the holders of Debentures to be applied for the construction 
and equipment of the railway and for the general purposes of the Company. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the yas, and of the 
Trust Deed to secure the Debentures, can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors to the 
Company. . . 2 . 

Applications for Debentures, accompanied by the stipulated deposit, will be received 
by the Company's Bankers on or before Monday, 15th May, 1899. 

15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. : 6th May, 1899. -* 

This form, which may be used, accompanied by the amount payable on application, 
must be sent to the Company's Bankers, Parr’s Bank, Limited, Bartholomew Lane, 
London, E.C., not later than 15th May, 1899. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


THE BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 To 1899. 
ISSUE OF £3,125,000 FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES. 
(Part of a total of £4,250,000, at varying rates of interest.) 
To be issued at par, carrying interest at 4 per cent. per annum, to be redeemed at 
par on the rst May, 1949. "The Company have the right to redeem the Debentures at 
any time before the expiration of fifty years, on six months’ notice, at £107 per cent. 


To the Directors of the British South Africa Company, Share Office: 
13 George Street, Mansion House, London, £.C. 


GENTLEMEN,— I we hereby request that you will allot me/us £.-.+++..++ese008 
of the above Debentures, for which I/we have paid at the rate of 20 per cent, 
to the Company's Bankers, and I/we hereby agree to accept the 
same, and to pay the instalments as they become due, according to the terms of the 
Prospectus dated 6th May, 1899. 

Name in full 
ress.. 


ere e reer et ee eee 





Please write plainly 





Usual signature .........+. sgaaee se nenewensaeen ones 
Cheques must be made payable to Parr's Bank, Limited, crossed, and to “‘ Bearer. 
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Saturday, May 13, 1399. 
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